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AN IMPOSTOR. 
By KATHARINE WYLDE. 


Un che dira nell’ Inferno a’ malzati: 
‘To vidi la speranza de’ beati.’ 


I, 


HE Rev. Edwin Blake, curate of St. Chad’s Without, in Dark- 
needle Street, sat alone in the vestry after the old-fashioned 
evening service ; the meagre collection still on the silver dish before 
him, and the massive Communion plate, which was the one glory of 
the forgotten city church, not yet put away in its singularly unsafe 
resting-place. He was an elderly, gentle-faced, ineffectual man, 
long a widower, and now in mourning for his only son. He was 
very tired and very sad, and while with the easy patience of low 
Spirits he awaited the verger’s return from some trivial errand, he 
was reflecting on the loss of his boy, on the dulness of his sermon, 
on the thinness of the congregation, and on the small amount of 
good accomplishing in that dreary parish by himself and his apathetic 
vicar. 

The door opened; someone looked in; stealthily perhaps, 
diffidently it seemed to Mr. Blake. He recognised the only one of 
the few communicants who had interested him ; a youth, fragile 
and un-English looking, with a smooth dark face, and strange colour- 
less bright eyes under pencilled eyebrows. 

“Come in!” said the curate, rousing himself; “you wish to 
speak to me?” 
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“ My name is Stephen Turner,” said the lad, advancing modestly. 
*T wanted to thank you, sir, for your sermon, and to ask for a short 
explanation of a point which puzzled me.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said the curate with a warm glow of 
gratitude ; for when had he ever been thanked for a sermon before ? 

The young man was shabbily dressed, and had no pretension to 
be a gentleman ; he proved, however, a person of considerable, if 
irregular education, and held his own without difficulty in the 
theological conversation which followed. Mr. Blake thought him 
already a “believer,” and loved him at first sight; even as his 
Master had loved the young man who was not far from the kingdom 
of God. 

Stephen Turner went out from his presence a little contemptuous, 
and highly amused at his own success in a ré/e he had never 
attempted before ; a little touched, however, by the gentle old man, 
and conscious of unwonted disgust at himself and his manner of 
life and modes of maintenance. 

Some men are born to honour ; some to dishonour. As the old 
parson’s son, Stephen Turner might have taken University honours 
(for his parts were excellent), have entered the Church, risen to 
bishoprics, died in the odour of sanctity. But he was born to dis- 
honour. His father was unknown, his mother had deserted him. 
He had brought himself up somehow in a society of low actors, small 
artists, swindlers, card-sharpers, gamblers, vagabonds, bohemians, 
unclassed and untied persons of both sexes, gencrally witty and 
full of resource against starvation, who often wore good clothes and 
occasionally rode in carriages, but who were not honest, and who 
defied all laws of God and man. Stephen Turner never thought of 
himself but as one belonging to a very low stratum of society, a 
pariah, a mongrel, who had no duties and no responsibilities, against 
whom all gates were shut, and who had his hand against everyone 
of the world’s legitimate citizens. 

Nevertheless, the old curate, who had never been thanked for 
a sermon before, fell in love with him, and even thought him a 
Christian. And Sunday after Sunday, when he administered the 
old-fashioned Evening Communion, he looked out for the dear young 
inquirer, and grieved and grieved that he had found him not again. 
And ke did not connect the lad with the sacrilegious crime which 
had shocked everybody a few days after the young stranger’s visit to 
the vestry. 

For one morning, when the verger was dreamily dusting the 
pews, somecne had got into the church, had nearly killed the help- 
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less old man, had forced the locks, and possessed himself of the 
Communion plate, and had got away unseen. 

The newspapers were noisy about the crime, for the plate at 
St. Chad’s was historical, and besides it was the dull season for 
journalism. The careless vicar, and the stupid curate, and the half- 
dead verger were all scolded at unmercifully ; and great search was 
made for the thief, the blasphemer of holy things, the would-be 
murderer. He was generally supposed to be a man named Elliott, 
lately called in to repair the pulpit, who had ruined his own character 
first by insolence and irreverent behaviour, then by running away in: 
a panic the day after the theft of the plate. 


II. 


A few months later, a shabby young Englishman, who had been 
wandering round Italy in a slightly mysterious manner, appeared 
like a meteor at Monte Carlo, and made a sensation by an extra- 
ordinary run of luck. He left after three days as silently as he had 
come; but with means now in his pocket more than some men 
collect by the toil of years. The first thing he did was to visit an 
English tailor at Nice, and transform his appearance into that of a 
gentleman—no very difficult task, for Nature had given him a refined 
countenance, and he was a clever imitator of manners. 

Then he returned to Castellammare, whence he had come; and 
took a room at the Pension Schwartz. Whether Castellammare is 
the loveliest spot on that loveliest coast may be questioned ; it has 
not the romance of Ravello, the faded splendour of Amalfi, the 
jewelled sea of that island-paradise, Capri. Nevertheless, it has its 
attractions ; and one of these is undoubtedly the Pension Schwartz, 
standing there in the middle of its vineyards, with its pink walls and 
its terraces, and its huge rooms and mysterious passages, and little 
outside stair which gives direct ingress to the dining-room. A family 
named Braham was staying at the Pension Schwartz: people of: 
means though not of birth ; with them was their cousin and nursery 
governess, Edith Gardiner, a quiet ladylike girl of four-and-twenty. 
The shabby young Englishman had made acquaintance with these 
people in a Rubattino steamer, by interpreting for them one day 
when they had got into some difficulty about their cabins or their 
luggage. 

The young man—Fleming he called himself, Stephen Fleming— 
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had no sooner arrived at the Pension Schwartz than he spied Miss 
Gardiner and little Janey Braham watching the sunset from the 
upper terrace, and he went out to them at once. 

“How much nicer you look !” said Janey, holding his hand, for 
she had made great friends with him ; “had you lost your luggage 
when we saw you before?” 

“Hush, Janey, hush,” said Miss Gardiner, with the more 
vehemence that she herself had been silently making the same 
comment. Stephen Fleming smiled, reading her thoughts. He 
lingered beside them till the bell had rung for dinner; Janey 
playing with her doll, and not attending much to the low-toned talk 
between her governess and this chance acquaintance who had 
suddenly become a gentleman. 

“ My father died at Monte Carlo,” Edith Gardiner was saying. 
“* It broke my mother’s heart.” 

“ Really? Hearts are breakable then? And what happened 
afterwards?” 

“ She died herself.” 

“ And you?” 

“‘ I was left alone in the world ; but you see I had friends. I 
have never wanted a home.” 

“ Friends—a home—a dead father and mother,” commented 
Stephen, bitterly ; “is that what you call being alone in the world ? 
If you knew the lives some poor devils live you would not be so 
hard on them.” 

“ AmI hard? Have I blamed anyone?” 

“You blamed me when I said I had been gambling. You 
‘blamed me when I said I was a wanderer. As if anyone would 
wander who was not cursed !” 

The child had gone in and the governess was picking up the 
dolls and the books and preparing to go away herself. ‘“ Don’t say 
‘you have no friends,” she murmured, not looking athim. “Iam 
sure you have made—some.” 

She vanished, and Stephen remained on the terrace, sitting on 
the low wall and shading his eyes, though the sunlight had gone. 
No breeze stirred the vine tendrils or the tufts of Banksia roses ; or 
fluttered the feathers of the pigeons love-making at his feet, with 
soft cooings and quick retreatings and pursuings, raised crests and 
gleamings of outstretched throats like dancers in some minuet of 
Nature’s invention. The distant baying of a dog and the voice of 
children in the streets far below were borne up to his ears ; in fancy 
he heard behind them the lapping of countless wavelets on the long 
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lava-stream shore between him and Vesuvius. From the latter the 
usual column of smoke was rolling out, already tinged by the nightly 
firelight. Whoever watched Vesuvius and did not think him a live 
thing, working there night and day at his own mysterious business, 
careless of men, never for two successive minutes quite the same? 
Ah ! that little puff of new-born smoke fleeting away to dissipate and 
die before a moment is past—what does it reveal? What does it 
mean? And at night when you wake, if you look out of your window, 
you will see a flame shoot up ; and you know the stars have seen 
flame after flame already while you slept, and that the monster has 
taken no rest and will not rest, but labours hour by hour, day and 
night, ceaselessly on. And yet men live on his slopes, and heed 
him scarce more than he heeds them ; and little towns are bustling 
and alive, and men walk their streets and only now and then look 
up and see the cloud of smoke by day, the pillar of fire by night. 
Yet is there a dead town there too, an unburied corpse on the hill’s 
first slope, beyond the plain, away there to the right, led to by that 
white poplar-shaded road—Pompeii—dead ; long, long dead ; slain 
by the breathing, living, fiery mountain which has slept never for one 
single moment since. 

Some such thoughts were passing through Stephen Fleming’s 
mind, for he had a certain interest in Pompeii ; he had read of it in 
his books, and the stillness of the evening awed him and great 
Vesuvius. Besides, he was trying not to think of Edith, who seemed 
to him pure and fair, and as much above him as the one sweet star 
already showing in the darkened west. He loved her ; he had loved 
her from the first moment of their meeting ; but she belonged to 
another world than his, and to bring her down would be no easier 
than to scale the heavens and attain the star. Was it possible, was 
it even to be desired, that Edith Gardiner should come down to him 
into his life? into the society he had frequented? should so much 
as know the shifts by which he had till to-day fed himself, and found 
his clothes and his books, and the toys and distractions of an 
ungenerous existence? But as he lingered there on the terrace, 
watching Vesuvius, a new thought shot through his mind. He had 
money ; he was a fugitive from his old haunts ; he was paying hotel 
bills like a lord and sitting at table with gentlemen and ladies who 
found no graver fault with his language and his habits than to ask if 
he were entirely English ; a new self had sprung up within his breast, 
new ambitions, new possibilities ; might it not be possible—not to 
bring Edith down—but to raise himself to that purer and higher 
sphere, that heaven in which she had her conversation ? 
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ITI. 


Circumstances kept the adventurer and the nursery governess 
together. The little boy Charley fell into the sea one day, and 
Stephen Fleming rescued him, thus winning Mrs. Braham’s extrava- 
gant gratitude. Charley was none the worse for his ducking, but 
Stephen took cold and was laid up with inflammation of the lungs. 
Mrs. Braham nursed him like a mother, and the governess and little 
Janey were as his sisters. How strange it seemed to this pariah to 
be lying on a wicker sofa on the terrace of a good hotel with a little 
lady of nine summers’ old fanning him and feeding him with 
cherries, and prattling to him of her English home. Yet. they were 
not little Janey’s fingers which crinkled his veins and quickened his 
breath each time they touched his pillow, or his long thin olive hand, 
far less capable and active than the soft, smooth one encountering 
it. Stephen was in paradise, and his heart ached for the white angel 
at his side, who might he fancied fix him in paradise for ever. 

To Mr. Braham he talked about his position. ‘Give me advice 
as to investments,” he said ; “I have some money—it came to me 
by a legacy” (here wasa lie); “and can you help me to some steady 
work? I was ona newspaper once; then I was an agent for Cook 
in Smyrna, You see I am a linguist; I can get odd jobs easily. 
But I am sick of knocking about. I want something regular. I 
should like to settle down.” 

“Certainly ! certainly!” said good Mr. Braham. “I will men- 
tion you to my mercantile friends. I will find you a post, and with 
private means in addition, and if you can stick at routine work, you 
ought to do very well. If I were you I should marry. Nothing 
keeps a fellow so steady as a wife and responsibilities.” 

Stephen swung himself off his invalid sofa and started to his feet. 
**Do you really mean it?” he said, his eyes flashing. ‘ But would 
she marry me? Edith? Marry me?” 

Mr. Braham blew a long whistle. ‘ Bless me!” he said. “ Is that 
the way the wind blows?” He paused, considering what to him was 
a new idea, though it had certainly crossed Mrs. Braham’s mind more 
than once. ‘Well, and pray why shouldn’t you marry Edith?” he 
said at last. ‘ Upon my soul, she’s a trump of a girl ; just the sort to 
make a man comfortable. And when a young woman has done 
governess, or head nurse rather, for a year or two, she’s ready enough 
to take a husband, though the man who offers mayn’t have hada lord 
for his father, nor a lord mayor either.” 

It was not exactly the reason which induced Edith Gardiner to 
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accept the young man, when diffidently, yet with scarce controlled 
excitement, he made his proposal. But she did accept him. 


IV. 


Soon after their return to England, while the Brahams and their 
governess were still staying in London, Stephen was invited to dinner. 
He went, and found another guest: a relation of Mrs. Braham’s, 
an insignificant old clergyman, the Rev. Edwin Blake. 

Since he had known Edith, Stephen had learned to blush ; he 
crimsoned on find himself face to face with the curate of St. Chad’s 
Without. 

Mr. Blake started when he saw the lad, and again when he was 
introduced by the name of Fleming. He marvelled at the improve- 
ment in the young fellow’s appearance. A momentary suspicion 
wrestled with his unreasoning affection. 

“Why,” he asked, “when I saw you first did you give me a false 
name?” 

“T have no name,” replied Stephen, readily, “I wish to God 
I had! But for the future I shall keep the one I wear to-day. I 
have made friends and they call me Fleming!” Then he laughed 
as if ashamed of his enthusiasm. “The truth is I have had a legacy 
from a man named Fleming, and he wished me to take his name. 
When I saw you, sir, Iwas down on my luck, out at elbows, out of 
work, out of health, My money was gone, pretty nearly my pluck. 
Now I am on my feet again: my legacy came at the very nick of 
time.” 

The explanation satisfied Mr. Blake: at least for the time. He 
laid his hand on Stephen’s shoulder. ‘“ But I hope,” he said, “ that 
your serious thoughts, my dear lad, have not passed away with your 
misfortunes ? ” 

“Oh,” said Stephen, his eye resting on Edith, “I am much more 
serious now.” 

The Brahams, finding Mr. Stephen Fleming known to dear Mr. 
Blake, considered that all possible objection to Edith’s suitor was re- 
moved. Perhaps they would not have let Janey marry such a person; 
but Edith was only the governess and the poor relation. For six 
weeks all was couleur de rose. 

Stephen was continually at Durlings, Mr. Braham’s pretty villa 
at Richmond, and Edith was released from schoolroom duties to be 
at her lover’s call. The pair rambled together over the hilis, spent 
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sunny afternoons on the river, or visited country neighbours, all too 
new to the vagabond to seem dull. He was enamoured of simpli- 
city ; and quiet monotony—with Edith—seemed the summum bonum. 
Before his eyes was now unveiled that home life which had seemed 
a thing from a fairy tale when Janey had prattled of it beside his sofa 
in the Pension Schwartz. There was nothing he enjoyed more 
than afternoon tea in the flower-scented drawing-room at Durlings ; 
white-robed Edith waiting on everybody, even on Stephen himself. 
Never did he ask himself if tea might some day taste insipid, if 
Edith’s angel wings would vanish when she was no longer a marvel 
and scarce attainable. 

Under this sum of happiness Stephen improved visibly. Mrs. 
Braham said he had grown: he looked people straight in the face ; 
his manner had gained in dignity ; his vices fell from him as the skin 
peels off a fever convalescent. To Charley his companionship was 
harmless ; nor did his old comrades ever see him at this time, for he 
had stepped into a room of the house of life to which they had no 
admittance. Only at the end of six weeks Edith Gardiner had 
made one discovery which troubled her a little—that her future hus- 
band in small things was quite incapable of speaking the exact 
truth ; and good Mr. Blake, who had been observing and question- 
ing Stephen more and more narrowly, not only because he loved him 
but also for that sweet girl Edith’s sake, had become very uncomfort- 
able indeed, and refused absolutely to perform the wedding ceremony 
himself, and was in two minds whether he ought not altogether to 
hinder the marriage. Of all which doubts Stephen was quite un- 
conscious. He was in paradise. 


¥. 


It was the day before the wedding. Stephen was near Charing 
Cross, meaning to run out to Orpington and take a last look at his 
cottage, which he had furnished for Edith. He seemed to be step- 
ping on air, he felt so happy ; and he looked in every respect a gen- 
tleman, well-dressed, well-spoken, at his ease in mind and body. He 
was like Jonah’s gourd : pleasant, serviceable, sprung to perfection 
in a night, and with a constitution of just as little stability. A hand 
was laid on his arm. 

‘Stephen, I have something to say to you. Come with me.” 
It was Mr. Blake, wearing a face of the deepest concern. 
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“ My God !” exclaimed the bridegroom, “ has anything happened 
to Edith !” 

The curate took him to St. Chad’s, to the vestry, a spot with 
unpleasant memories for Stephen ; who, as Mr. Blake sighed and 
delayed his communication, drummed impatiently on the table and 
wished himself away. 

“Stephen,” said the clergyman, rousing himself and speaking 
sternly, “you have been here before. You came here to me once 
under an assumed name, with lies on your tongue, I fear with no 
good purpose in your heart. My dear lad, you are changed since 
then! I know that. 1 have not brought you here to reproach you 
for deceiving me. Listen ; I have been away for a fortnight, and I 
have only just learned that the man Elliott has been arrested, and 
that he is to-day on his trial for assaulting our verger and robbing 
God’s holy church.” 

“Well!” said Stephen, “ what have I to do with it?” 

“That,” said Mr. Blake, ‘is exactly the question I ask of you.” 

The young man was quite aware how an innocent person would 
at this moment comport himself. But “conscience doth make 
cowards of us all,” and he was possessed by an insane desire to 
escape. 

“‘ Will the man be convicted?” he asked carelessly, after a step 
or two towards the door. 

“It seems probable ; the verger, half insane since the blow which 
crippled him for life, and the verger’s granddaughter, a heedless, 
sensational creature, claim to have recognised him, and there is 
circumstantial evidence. I think it very likely this innocent man may 
be condemned.” 

‘* How do you know he is innocent?” cried Stephen, inwardly 
cursing his folly for discussing the matter at all. 

The curate held out his hand. “Stephen, I have never felt 
certain of his innocence till this moment. I ask you, is he not 
innocent ? ” 

Kindness is occasionally as disabling in its effects as conscience ; 
at the touch of the good man’s hand Stephen was moved, and he had 
no reply to make. 

“My son,” said the clergyman presently, “ we must not allow the 
innocent to suffer for the guilty.” 

Stephen started, with overwhelming terror at the folly of his own 
behaviour. 

‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed, turning pale. ‘You are not 
going to charge me?” 
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“No, Iam not,” said the curate. “JZ have no proofs of your 
crime.” 

“ Because you shan’t !” said Stephen, the forgotten devil in him 
breaking out. ‘ We are alone here, and I guess I could settle you as 
easily as I settled your ass of a verger.” 

“No threats!” said the curate, “I am not afraid of you. I 
appeal to your new and your better self.” 

Stephen dropped his fist sullenly and retreated a few paces. 

There was a pause. 

“Do you know that I am going to be married to-morrow?” he said 
at last abruptly, though for some minutes the veins of his forehead 
had been swelling under the effort to get out the words. 

** My poor boy ! I know it.” 

** Do you wish to ruin Edith?” 

“ Would Edith marry you if she knew?” 

He laughed. ‘No, she would not marry me if she knew ; and 
that is why, you fool, I will kill you sooner than let you tell her.” 

*‘ There will be no upward path for you, Stephen, begun like this. 
My son, God knows how earnestly I have prayed for you,” said the 
curate. 

For a moment Stephen hesitated, then he forced his way roughly 
past the old clergyman, who staggered and fell heavily, striking his 
head against the very chest once rifled by the thief. Stephen was 
dismayed, for he had not meant to hurt the gentle old man ; but after 
a minute he laughed wildly and went out, saying to himself : 

“Tt will keep him quiet till I have got my Edith.” Then he 
hurried away. 


VI. 


He was just in time for his train, and in less than an hour he 
was at his cottage gathering roses for Edith’s room. His hands 
twitched, so that the flowers fell from them, and he left them strewn 
in disorder on the floor. When he brought her home to-morrow she 
would find destruction not decoration, as if malignant spirits had 
wrecked the house. He caught a glimpse of himself in a mirror and 
started ; that was the old Stephen of the hideous memories, not 
Edith’s bridegroom. Mr. Blake’s voice was still ringing in his ears 
and goading him to fury. 

“Would Edith marry you if she knew?” 

He trampled on the innocent flowers, and the china bowl he was 
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carrying for them fell from his hands. He was a madman there in 
the pretty room, destroying everything. Shocked at himself, he fled. 

He was back in London ; at Richmond ; at Durlings. 

“ Edith ! I must speak to Edith!” he cried. ‘I must speak to 
Edith !” 

“ Hallo ! young man!”said Mr. Braham ; “ what’s the matter? 
Edith, like the trump of a girl she is, has taken the brats for a last 
day's pleasuring. You were to keep out of her sight till to- 
morrow, eh?” 

Stephen explained nothing and hurried back to London, “I 
must ‘see Edith,” he was still saying to himself. Whither had 
she taken the children? His brain was becoming confused ; he 
could only think of the Zoo, and went there to walk hither and 
thither, looking at nothing and making the people stare. Edith 
was not to be found, and the hours were wearing on. 

“Are you seeking someone, young man?” asked one of the 
keepers. He did not say “sir”—the false air of gentility which 
Stephen had worn at breakfast time was gone. 

He left the gardens, throwing, as he did so, a stone at a wretched 
little whipped cur, running away with its tail between its legs ; some- 
how it reminded him of himself, and he hated it. 

Passing through the Regent’s Park he stopped more than once, 
so giddy that he could scarce keep on his feet. Holding on to the 
railings he murmured aloud the curate’s words which were still 
droning in his ears. ‘ No upward path for you.” 

A policeman eyed him: thinking of him what Eli had thought 
of the woman with the sorrowful spirit. 

** You’d best move on, young chap,” said the policeman, “I know 
the sort of lot you are.” Stephen slouched off without rejoinder. 

In the streets he got on better; the “sort of lot” he had relapsed 
into has always been common enough in the Strand. He passed 
Darkneedle Street and St. Chad’s Without. Had the old curate 
been killed by that fall in the vestry? “Curse him!” muttered 
Stephen under his breath. He struggled on. 

It was four o’clock, the streets gaspingly hot. He reached the 
Court and elbowed his way in. Aman named Elliott was being tried 
for sacrilege and assault ; the proceedings were close on termination 
and with result unfavourable to the defendant. Fora minute, Stephen 
looked straight before him, with wild eyes staring blindly and white 
fallen mouth. Then he held out a paper. 

“ Take this to the proper person,” he said. On it he had written, 
Elliott is innocent. I give myself up. Stephen Turner.” 
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There was a slight commotion, a policeman vanishing with the 
paper, while another held the youth tightly by the arm. Presently 
orders came to take him into custody, the proceedings with regard 
to Elliott having been adjourned for inquiry. 


VII. 


All night he sat upright, his eyes on the wall, having spoken no 
word. His brain was much clouded ; now and then he lost count 
of where he was and how he came to be there. But at eleven next 
morning he got a vision so distinct, it seemed clairvoyance, of the 
little church at Durlings decked for a bridal, Janey the bridesmaid ; 
Edith Gardiner waiting in her snowy robes ; the bridegroom not 
there, and no one knowing what had become cf him. That vision 
remained with him—Edith come to the church in her snowy robes, 
and no bridegroom there, and no one knowing what had become of 
him. Towards evening he grew refractory ; but the gaolers knew the 
“sort of lot” he was, and took their measures accordingly. 

When examined, Stephen told the whole story with what seemed 
impudent glibness. He was not a burglar, certainly not ; not even a 
thief by profession, but he liked adventures, he was clever at any- 
thing—oh ! very clever, and he had needed money. He had heard 
of St. Chad’s rich plate and the heavy chest with the broken lock ; 
he had reconnoitred the church while attending the service, taking 
the Sacrament, talking theology with the old curate. He had come 
when the doors were unlocked and no one was about but the verger. 
He had been obliged to assault the old fool, because he was going to 
call the police. He had got the plate away successfully, and had 
sold it to an obscure Jew in Palermo. From the nest egg thus 
acquired he had gambled himself into a fortune and a lady’s love. 
He described everything and gave proofs ; furnished the name of 
the Palermo Jew, so that the plate was traced and eventually 
recovered for St. Chad’s Without. There could be no doubt about the 
story. Jim Elliott was discharged and Stephen Turner was convicted 
and sentenced. Someone, shocked at his shamelessness, asked him 
why he had confessed now; and he laughed and replied that it was a 
pretty tale ; then with a savage look in his eyes and a wicked wish 
to slander others because he had ruined himself, he added that it 
was bound to come out, for the parson had turned traitor, and the 
lady had cast him off, and he wanted to annoy her. But he never 
mentioned Edith’s name; and, even as he slandered her, his thoughts 
went back to the white-robed girl at the altar, and to the chestnut 
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woods at Castellammare ; and to a pretty English cottage which 
he had tried to decorate with roses for the approaching bride. 

He was shut up in a London prison, and seemed likely to be a 
wayward and ferocious captive; for a week or two doubts were 
entertained of his sanity. Then he was ordered extra punishment ; 
his hours on the treadmill were lengthened, they put him in the 
dark cell on bread and water. But his pulse went down so suddenly 
that the doctor interfered. ‘These curs have no constitution,” he 
said ; “there’ll be a row if we kill the fellow.” 

Mr. Braham, good honest man, terribly shocked by his protégés 
imposture, came to visit him. Stephen refused to utter a word. 
One of his old companions, a prisoner himself, contrived to speak 
to him in the labour yard, and was terrified by the senseless rage he 
provoked. 

At last sweet Edith herself came. 

“The fellow is a ruffian,” said the warder, surveying the gentle 
girl ; “ he will insult the lady.” 

The narrow room, the bars between her and him, the spectators, 
the listeners, affected Edith’s weakened nerves; but she bore up 
against that. Stephen, crouching away from her, his brows drawn 
down, his eyes wicked, his whole aspect malignant, filled her with 
fear. She barely recognised her lover. 

‘Stephen, you have broken my heart. Will you not say to me that 
you are sorry? But I am here to tell you I have not forgotten my 
promise. I have loved you, and I at least am true. It can never be 
the same; but, God knows, I will do my best. If you wish it, when 
you leave this dreadful place, Stephen, I will marry you.” 

He looked at her : he saw that in her eyes he was now no more 
than the liar, the impostor, the thief, the dishonourer of holy things, 
only by accident not a murderer. She believed in him no more; 
she was not even sure if she loved him still. She had had no ex- 
planation, poor Edith! There were no explanations possible which 
could satisfy her. 

“Go away,” he answered. “I do mot wish it. Oh,” he went 
on roughly, “I have been in prison before, twice. You may as well 
know all now. I shall do well enough. Don’t bother me with pity. 
Go!” 

The ferocity of the last word frightened her, and she gave a cry. 
In an instant the vigilant warder was assisting the trembling girl to 
€scape. 

“You vile young dog!” said the man, chivalrous and indignant, 
“to insult a lady like that !” 

As he listened to Edith’s retreating footsteps it seemed to 
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Stephen that his anguish must kill him. But the next day dawned, 
and the next again, and he still lived on, amenable to no orders, 
submissive to no punishments, his tongue tied, misery in his heart. 

‘‘ My dear sir,” said the governor to Mr. Blake, “I am sorry the 
fellow won’t see you, but I do assure you it would be useless if he 
did. He belongs to the worst type, because he is intelligent. No 
soul: born without one, I suppose. Hereditary, no doubt. A 
hopeless case.” 

“Do me one favour,” said the old curate ; “don’t tell him I am 
here, but take me where I can speak to him, and leave me as much 
alone with him as your rules permit.” 

“‘ Well—a lady visited him : his Sunday-school teacher or some- 
thing of that sort. Generally these curs have some respect for a 
lady, but he frightened her off in five minutes.” 

“Take me to him,” repeated Mr. Blake. 

Stephen, crouching in his cell, his head on his hand in the atti- 
tude that had scarcely varied since Edith had fled from him, heard 
his door unlocked, and he was once more dragged down to the 
visitors’ bars. It was not Edith ; at least that agony was not to be 
repeated. But why were people thus brought to torment him? With 
curses on his lips he raised his head. He saw Mr. Blake. When he 
met the grieving eyes of the old man who loved him, the wall of ice 
which had formed round Stephen’s heart gave way. In mind and 
body he was weakened, and now he wept. Women weep and are 
comforted ; children sob easily and loud ; but this was the wail of a 
lost spirit. Never before had the quiet curate seen such tears. They 
seemed to him fire only and blood. But it was long before Stephen 
spoke. 

“You here?—you who have ruined me? Why did you per- 
suade me to it? I was happy. I was respectable. I was on the 
ladder. I had friends. Oh, God! I had Edith! Now I have lost 
everything. I tell you I have lost everything! I am back in 
the mire. I shall never be a decent man now. I shall never 
be anything but the bastard, the outcast, the criminal, the dog. 
The dog! that’s what they all call me. I am sick of hearing it. 
And I had,” he repeated, his voice choking, “I had her kiss ; and 
the little house—the roses—the hope 6 

“ When Edith understands ” began the curate, but Stephen 
interrupted. 

“She will never understand! Besides, it would make no 
difference. I am changed. I am not fit to touch her now. I 
know it. She knows it. She spoke kindly to me—my sweet, sweet 
Edith ! but she does not love me now. The man she loved is gone, 
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vanished. She thinks he never existed. He did exist. He was as 
real as I am real to-day. You have killed him ; and he will never 
live again ; never.” 

“Tt seems hopeless to you now, Stephen. But you tried to do 
right. Believe me, God saw it, and will not forsake you.” 

‘“T have never repented anything,” said Stephen, “‘as I repent fhat.” 

Mr. Blake knew not what to say ; spiritual consolation were a 
mockery ; venom to an open wound. Only love could do anything 
for the outcast to-day. 

His hands were stretched towards the unhappy lad, as towards 
his son, and even while raving against him, Stephen saw it. After a 
few moments, the poor eyes lifted a little, and something like a smile 
flickered on the worn lips. 

“Were you hurt that day you fell?” he asked wistfully. “It was 
my fault.” 

A spark had been struck from the frozen heart, and the curate’s 
eyes spoke forgiveness. ‘I shall win him back,” he thought ; “may 
God help us both !” 

Stephen did quiet down after this, and the prison chaplain and 
even the governor conceived hopes for him. It was piteous to see 
the slender fingers which had never done any work in their life, trying 
to accomplish the daily oakum-picking, to find the nimble brain 
poring over the chaplain’s tracts, and hoping to find in their simple 
gospel some message for his thwarted soul. 

Whether at the end of his punishment, Stephen would, as Mr. Blake 
fondly hoped, have resumed the upward path, and with the help of 
his once active wits and his little income, perhaps with Edith, dear and 
forgiving at his side ; or whether, as he prophesied himself, he would 
have left the prison only to sink back into his early degradation, 
can never be known. He withered as an uprooted plant ; when the 
winter came he caught cold and died after three days’ struggle against 
pneumonia. 

Edith was far away, in Italy again with the Brahams ; but Mr. 
Blake came at the captive’s first call, and did not leave him while 
he lived. 

As merciful unconsciousness wrapped him, Stephen still knew 
his only friend ; and at last—all else forgotten—his fading smile had 
lost its grief. When death had closed the sunken eyes in their last 
sleep, the clergyman stood long gazing on the poor corpse, and 
wondering within himself at the riddle of this short and misspent life. 
It seemed to him that Heaven had accepted his poor lad’s one sacri- 
fice, and had taken him away for a fairer start in another world. 
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OLD-WORLD BALLADS AND 
BALLAD MUSIC. 





HE collecting and singing of narrative songs was, long after the 
fall of the ballad-monger as an institution, in high favour 
among all classes, but it gradually fell into disrepute, and, after 
awhile, very few people read ballads, still fewer sang them, they 
savouring too much of pure antiquity to be generally popular, and 
being mostly looked upon as grown so old and so opposed to the 
tune of the age as to be past rendering as tradition would have them 
rendered. Latterly, however, they have risen in the public estima- 
tion, it having been recognised that they may at times shed some 
light upon history ; and the end and import of this article is to intro- 
duce those readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, whose taste may 
lead to such a field of investigation, to the old-world ballads and 
ballad music so frequently and so affectionately referred to by 
Shakespeare ; a subject intimately connected with the history of 
English literature, as the ballad-mongers of olden times were un- 
doubtedly the prototypes of the modern writers with a purpose. 
They conveyed by word of mouth from one generation to another, 
in the self-same words, or with only the trifling lapses that memory 
is apt to make, the self-same stories of world-wide fame that had 
amused, instructed, and inspired their forefathers. Nowadays, in 
different stories we convey the self-same situations and deduce the 
self-same morals. Present-day song-writers put forth abnormal 
quantities of more or less indifferent compositions, which correspond 
somewhat to these narratives of olden times ; but whereas the ballad, 
as our ancestors knew it, was reverently committed to memory, and 
so handed down from generation to generation, the modern ephemeral 
progeny of the muses, however popular it may become for a season, 
or even two or three, soon sinks into oblivion. 
In 1765, when good Bishop Percy ventured, with a modest 
reserve that might well be imitated by many modern compilers, to 
put in‘circulation his “ Reliques of Ancient Ballads,” he deemed it 
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necessary to apologise for introducing them to the notice of so polite 
an age; but the age, spite of its ultra-polish, received them with 
enthusiasm instead of toleration, and but given the chance, those 
fragments from the heart of the olden times still have the power to 
touch the heart of even this artificial epoch. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, the dawn of the most 
splendid period of Teutonic poetry and romance, emperors, kings, 
princes, nobles, and monks vied with each other in producing lays 
of love, romances, fabliaux, chronicles, fables, and sacred legends ; 
and on the models thus furnished, the English minstrels, contenting 
themselves with following the tract of the Provencal troubadours and 
the Norman trouveurs, built a vast number of love canzonets, very 
artificial in their construction, and with a most laboured multiplicity 
of rhymes, but not infrequently with passages of great pathos, and 
a versification that is wonderful, considering the age. The following 
specimen is one of the least complicated of these songs of love, 
and is literally translated from a production of Otto, Margrave of 
Brandenburgh, who died in 1298 :— 


Make room unto my loved lady bright, 
And let me view her body chaste and fair 
Emp’rours with honour may behold the sight, 
And most confess her form without compare. 
My heart, when all men praise her, higher swells; 
Still must I sing how far the maid excells, 
And humbly bow toward the region where she dwells. 


Oh, lady love, be thou my messenger ; 
Say I adore her from my inmost soul, 
With faith entire, and love no maid but her; 
Her beauties bright my senses all controul ; 
And well she might my sorrowing fears beguile; 
If once her rosy lips on me would smile, 
My cares would all be gone, and ease my heart the while. 


Two bitter woes have wounded me to death: 
Well may ye ween, all pleasures did they chace ; 
The blowing flowers are faded on the heath; 
Thus have I sorrow from her lovely face; 
*Tis she alone can wound my heart and heal; 
But if her heart my ardent love could feel,’ 
No more my soul would strive its sorrows to conceal. 


Any attempt at criticising this song would be the greatest affectatiom ; 
it appeals to the heart, and not so much to the judgment. Still, 
it assists conjecture, and throws some light upon a rather obscure 
subject ; for it shows that the general outlines of human nature have 
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civilisation, and in all ranks of society ; and that it is the multifarious 
and ever-varying detail, arising from education, habit, and circum- 
stances, that alone disagrees. Of this, the more that we know, the 
wiser we have the means of becoming ; and if we do not also become 
the better, the fault is not in the knowledge, but in our application 
of it. The “lady love” in the first line of the second verse of this 
song is literally translated from the original, “ Frau Minne,” the 
general deity to whom the amatory poets of the age addressed their 
invocations. 

Besides the lays of love—not always of the most lawful kind— 
and devotion, the early ballad-mongers were fond of a peculiar 
species of composition, which they entitled watchmen’s songs, 
possessing considerable variety and a certain degree of sprightliness, 
and songs dealing with war, murder, execution, and wonderful or 
laughable events; indeed, anything and everything in those days 
was turned into song, and singing being universally indulged in, thus 
enabled the muse to supply that information now furnished by the 
miscellany of the newspaper. In “ The Winter’s Tale” one of the 
characters observes, “such a deal of wonder is broken out within 
this hour that ballad-making cannot be able to express it.” And in 
“Twelfth Night,” Sir Toby proposes a song that will draw three 
souls out of one weaver ; which tends to show that however much 
the practice of vocal music was afterwards condemned by the Puritans, 
in Shakespeare’s time a disposition towards singing was considered 
highly meritorious. 

There may be remarked in all thirteenth and fourteenth century 
ballads, so many of which are preserved in a more or less altered 
form, in the Danish, Swedish, Scottish, and English popular ballads 
of a much later period, and in those still sung by old women and 
nurses, and hawked about at fairs in Germany, a frequent and 
almost unvaried recurrence of certain terms, epithets, metaphors, 
and phrases which have obtained general currency, and seem 
peculiarly dedicated to this kind of composition. The same ideas, 
actions, and circumstances are almost uniformly expressed in the 
same forms of words; and whole lines, and even stanzas, are so 
hackneyed among the reciters of popular ditties, that it is impossible 
to give them their due appropriation, and to say to which they 
originally belonged. As a comparison, if for nothing else, to the 
translation from one of the German Minnesanger, or love poets, 
the following attempt at putting into an English dress an old 
Norman-French balade by the English poet Gower will no doubt 
prove interesting :— 
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Now in this jolly time of May, 

To Eden I compare the ground ; 

While sings the merle and popinjay, 

Green herb and tree bloometh around, 

And all for Nature’s feast are crown’d ; 
Venus is queen, all hearts obey, 
And none to love may now say nay. 


“When this I see, and how her sway 
Dame Nature over all extends; 
And all that lives, so warm, so gay, 
Each after kind to other tends, 
Till liking life and being blends ;— 
What marvel, if my sighs bewray 
That none to love may now say nay ! 


To nettles must the rose give way, 
And care and grief my garland weave: 
Nor ever joy dispense one ray 
To cheer me, if my lady leave 
My love unblest, and me bereave 
Of every hope to smile, and say, 
That none to love may now say nay. 


Then go, and try her ruth to move, 

If aught thy skill, my simple lay ; 

For thou and I too well approve, 
That none to love may now say nay. 


This translation, the general outline of the versification of which 
is the same as in the original, though it was impossible to preserve 
the multiplicity of rhymes, places John Gower, a contemporary with 
Chaucer, in a more advantageous point of view than that in which he 
is usually seen. Even among the French poets themselves of this 
period, not one has left a more tender, pathetic, or finished set of 
verses ; nor has any English poet ever treated the passion of love 
with more delicacy of sentiment and elegance of composition— 
although, it must be confessed, the meaning of one or two lines is 
somewhat obscure—and as to the popinjay referred to in the third 
line of the first verse, it adds very little to the melody of the grove, 
in this country at any rate. But when the golden-jay—which is 
common on the Continent, and is no doubt what our poet meant— 
condescends to sing, his notes, five or six in number, are remarkably 
sweet, full, and mellow ; and are the more to be prized, because he 
screams horribly at least ten times for once that he utters melodious 
sounds. 

The earnest affection which Shakespeare had for all old-world 
ballads—whether adopted, or original and peculiar to his country— 
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so many fragments of which he has preserved to us through the 
medium of his plays, is very finely expressed by the words he puts 
into the mouth of Orsino, the duke noble in nature as well as dignity, 
in “Twelfth Night” :— 


Give me some music. . . . But that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much. . . » 

Mark it, Cesario; it is old and plain: 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids, that weave their threads with bones, 
Do use to chant it; it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. 


THE SONG. 


Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath, 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white stuck all with yew, O prepare it, 
My part of death no one so true did share it, 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand, thousand sighs to save, lay me O where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, to weep there. 


Interspersed throughout “Twelfth Night” are a right goodly 
number of excerpts from what were once highly popular songs and 
catches. In the scene between Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the 
Clown, Sir Toby proposes a little variation to the proceedings, as 
follows :— 

Sir Toby. Let’s have a song. 
Clown. Would you have a love-song, or a song of good life? 


Str Toby. A love-song, a love-song. 
Sir Andrew. Ay, ay! I care not for good life. 


end upon this the clown strikes up :— 
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mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
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mistress mine, where are you roaming? O stay and hear; 
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your true love’s com-ing, that can sing both high and 
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low: Trip no farther, pret-ty sweet-ing; Journeys end 





in lovers meeting, Every wise man’s son doth know. 


And whatever we may think of it in this cultivated age, when the 
rules of correct and elegant composition are almost as familiar as 
ABC, Sir Andrew pronounces it to be “excellent good faith” ; 
and they soon after “ make the welkin dance,” and “rouse the night- 
owl” with the catch of “ Hold thy peace, thou knave,” which is so 
arranged that every singer calls every other “ knave” in turn :— 


Hold thy peace, and I prythee hold thy peace, 
Thou knave, thou knave, hold thy peace, thou knave. 


Sir Toby, being by this time “in admirable fooling,” gives voice to 
“Three Merry Men be We” :— 
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Three- mer-ry men, and three mer-ry men, and 
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thou on the ground, and Jack sleeps in the  tree;— 


A song so popular during the Middle Ages that it became a common 
ale-house sign and motto, and was frequently added to other songs 
as akind of burden. The burden or under-song was very early a 
peculiarity of the English ballad, for in the thirteenth century a 
composition curiously titled to our way of understanding “ Somer is 
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icumen in” was sung with one—“ Sing, Cuckoo ! Sing, Cuckoo !” 
Other ballads mentioned in this comedy are “Oh, the Twelfth Day 
of December,” and “ There Dwelt a Man in Babylon, Lady, Lady,” 
of neither of which any trace remains, and “ Farewell, Dear Heart ” 
—modified by Sir Toby and the Clown to suit their purpose—which 
has been preserved by theatrical tradition, for the air to which it 
was sung has been generally used as the vehicle for the song which 
forms the epilogue to the play. 





When that I was a lit-tle ti-nyboy,Witha hey, ho! the 
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rain it rain-eth ev - ery day, Witha hey, ho! the 
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wind andtherain; Andthe rain it rain-eth ev + ery day. 
It is noteworthy that a song of the same kind, and with the same 
burden, is sung by the pleasant, honest fool in “ King Lear” :— 
He that has a little tiny wit-— 
With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain— 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 


For the rain it raineth every day. 


Another of the Clown’s songs in “Twelfth Night,” commencing— 
Hey, Robin, jolly Robin, 
Tell me how thy lady does, 
is undoubtedly taken from a set of words attributed to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and Shakespeare either quoted from memory, and incorrectly, 
or else he purposely deviated from the original ; and perhaps the 
most noticeable of the songs incidentally mentioned by Sir Toby is 
“*Peg-a-Ramsay.” This has been spcken of by more than one 
commentator as a dance tune only, but numerous old ballads were 
sung to this air, and a slight variation of it is set to a song in “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” 
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When I was a bach-e-lor I lived a mer-ry life, But 








now I am a_ mar-ried man, and troubledwith a wife, I 
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can-not do as I have done, be - cause I live in fear; 











I but go to Is-ling-ton, My wife is watch-ing there. 


But no fragment of old-world metrical composition is introduced 
by our immortal bard with more pathetic beauty than the song of 
“ The Willow” in “ Othello,” where, haunted by some presentiment 
of her sad fate, the gentle Desdemona says to her attendant :— 


My mother had a maid call’d Barbara ; 

She was in love; and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her: she had a song of willow, 
An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune. 
And she died singing it: that song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it, like poor Barbara. 

The following is the original song, but Shakespeare has altered it 
to suit the sex of the singer. Indeed, he appears to have generally 
quoted scraps of popular ballad poetry of his own day from memory, 
as there are trifling deviations in most of them ; and in the fragments 
of still older compositions he has frequently blended the dialects of 
different ages. Still, it is evident he at least endeavoured to do 
judiciously what his subject seemed to require of him, in order to 
preserve as entire as possible, in every particular, the costume of his 
originals. 

Slow and smoothly. 
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tree, Sing wil - low, wil-low, wil - low, withhis hand in his 
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wil-low. Ah me! thegreen wil-lowmust be my gar - land. 





In the same play is also introduced an ancient drinking chorus, 
* And Let Me the Canakin Clink, Clink,” and the initial line of 
a song somewhat imperfectly titled, “ King Stephen was a Worthy 
Peer,” both chanted by the designing Iago in the drinking scene 
with the unsuspicious Cassio. 

In “ Hamlet,” the music still sung to the fragments of songs by 
Ophelia is the same, or very nearly so, as it was in Shakespeare’s 
time. When, in 1812, Drury Lane Theatre was destroyed by fire, 
the magnificent musical library, which contained the only known 
copies of these excerpts, perished in the flames; but Dr. Arnold 
very carefully renoted them from the singing of the two most famous 
interpreters of that day of the character of the mad maid, Mrs. 
Jordan, and Mrs. Powell; and it is very unlikely that these wild, 
pathetic numbers will ever be relegated for the sake of more modern 
airs. Transmitted by tradition, they are endeared to the popular ear 
by memories which have blended themselves with the melodies, and 
refuse to be legally separated; and, moreover, it is extremely 
doubtful if any modern composer could, with satisfaction absolute, 
reset them, the crooning lilt of their ancient accompaniment ex- 
pressing them so exactly. The first three fragments are in all 
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probability part of the same ballad, and appear to be, as King 
Claudius observes, “‘ A conceit upon her father.” 
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And how should I your true love know from 





many an-oth-er one? Oh, by his cock - le 





and staff, and by his san - dal shoon. 


He is dead and gone, lady, 
IIe is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 


White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did go, 
With true-love showers. 


Then follow.two, “Good-morrow, ’Tis St. Valentine’s Day,” 
wedded to an antique and artless snatch of melody that is singularly 
and irresistibly charming; and “By Gis and by Saint Charity,” 
both, no doubt, suggested to the poor singer’s mind by some vague 
association with her own unfortunate love affair. 


Cheerfully. 
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your win-dow, To be your Val-en - tine. 


The next ballad Ophelia sings, or rather chants—the melody is 
little more than plain song or chanting, written in the clef C, and 
without any marks for time, so that the movement and embellish- 
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ments depend entirely on the abilities of the singer—shows that her 
wandering mind has again reverted to her murdered father, Polonius, 
and the scene closes with two pathetic fragments, which tiated 
also have relation to his untimely end. 


They bore him barefaced on the bier. . « « 
And in his grave rain’d many a tear. 

And will he not come again? 

And will he not come again? 


No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again. 
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And will he not come 




















to thy death-bed, He nev-er will come a . gain. 


Her vacillating, distracted state of mind is most touchingly apparent 
at this juncture by her intermixing these two fragments with two idle, 
foolish lines, ‘ Down a-down, an you call him a-down-a,” and “ For 
bonny sweet robin is all my joy.” The grave-digger’s song in this 
play— ' 
A pickaxe and a spade, a spade, 
For—and a shrouding-sheet ; 
Oh, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet, 


is by all traditions of the stage sung to the following old air, which 
is the original music of a ballad that was once one of the darling 
songs of the common people, and the delight of most English men 
in some part of their age, “The Babes in the Wood.” 
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The other stanzas which this somewhat grisly artificer sings are 
from a ballad of the time of Edward VI., set to a variation of a tune 
composed by James I. of Scotland, who was a great composer of 
airs to his own verses ; and may be considered as the father of that 
plaintive melody which in Scotch tunes is so pleasing to a taste not 
vitiated by modern affectation. 

Apropos of “The Babes in the Wood,” that the popular legend 
was a disguised recital of the reported murder of his young nephews 
by Richard III. can scarcely be doubted from the general resem- 
blance of the ballad to Shakespeare’s account of the dark deed. 
Throughout the tale there is a marked similitude to several leading 
facts connected with Richard of Gloucester and his _brother’s 
children, as well as a singular coincidence between many expres- 
sions in the poetical legend and the historical details of the time; 
and among other evidence that may be adduced is that of a rude 
representation of a stag surmounting the black-letter copy of the 
ballad at Cambridge—a hind, or female stag, being the badge of the 
unfortunate Edward V. 

The lugubrious Prince of Denmark himself is represented as 
being well versed in ballad lore ; for while bantering the old and 
officious counsellor, Polonius, he quotes a part of the first stanza of 
a song entitled, “ Jephthah, Judge of Israel” ; and in the dialogue 
with his bosom friend, Horatio, regarding the strange conduct of the 
king, his uncle, during the play, he brings to notice fragments from 
two very popular ballads :— 

Why let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, and some must sleep; 
Thus runs the world away. 
And 
For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was. 


In “The Winter’s Tale,” the songs are, with one exception, of 
Shakespeare’s own writing, and that exception is the first verse of an 
old, old catch—variously ascribed to Shryngham, William of Newark, 
and John Marbeck, who set the whole English cathedral service to 
music— Jog on, Jog on, the Footpath Way,” chanted by that 
dexterous rogue and vagabond, Autolycus. 


Moderate time. 
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all the day, Your sad tires in a mile - a! 


























This Autolycus is himself a great ballad-monger, with a goodly 
stock of ballads for all sorts and conditions of men and women, in 
many of the snatches of which we, as a modern writer aptly 
expresses it, hear the drawl of the dull rustic, and catch the 
snivelling tone of the provincial moralist, as another character in 
the play says of him, “He hath songs for man or woman of all 
sizes ; no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves. He has the 
prettiest love songs for maids . . . with such delicate burdens of 
dildos and fadings.” As to what was the origin and precise meaning 
of “dildos,” opinions greatly differ ; but the “fading” was an old 
Irish dance, and “ With a fading” appears to have frequently been 
used as a burden to a song, in the same way as “ Hey nonny nonny,” 
* Derry Down,” and such like. For cxample :— 
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The cour-tiersscorn us coun - try clowns, we coun-try clownsdo 
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you are at mid-night with all yoursport. Witha fa -ding. 





In “The Famous History of Friar Bacon” may be found a very 
old song entitled “ Whoop ! do meno harm, good man,” the music of 
which is preserved in “Ayres to Sing and Play to the Lute and 
Basse Viol,” published in 1610, and though the actual words are not 
quoted, it is twice referred to in this play :— 
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Cheerfully. 


























eel 
Whoop! do me noharm, good man. 


In all probability it was a dance as well as a song, resembling in 
this way an old dance tune of the twelfth century, set to words of a 
much later date, and called “ Light o’ Love,” which Shakespeare 
alludes to in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” Thus :— 


Lucetta. Give me a note; your ladyship can set. 

Julia. As little by such toys as may be possible. Best sing it to the tune of 
Light o’ Love. 
And again in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” in the scene between 


the modest lady Hero, the flippant Beatrice, and Margaret, the last- 
named says :— 


Clap us into Light o’ Love that goes without a burden. Do you sing it, and 
I'll dance it. 
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out-ward al-lure-ments, Domove myen-dea-vourto be the more plain. 


As an incident relative to the period to which this air belongs, 
it may prove interesting to note the origin of the degree of Mus.D., 
Doctor of Music. According to Spellmann, the appellation of 
doctor was not among the degrees granted to graduates in England 
sooner than the reign of King John, about 1207; but in Wood’s 
“History of Oxford,” that degree is said to have been conferred, 
even in music, in the reign of Henry II. As the title was created 
on the Continent in the twelfth century, and as, during the Middle 
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Ages, music was always ranked among the seven liberal arts, it is not 
at all unlikely but that the degree was extended to its disciples. 

In “King Henry IV.,” second part, Shakespeare, through the 
medium of one Justice Silence, gives us a number of interesting 
excerpts of the most popular convivial songs of that age, in most of 
which there is certainly much doggerel. The worthy justice, when 
sober, evinces a decided lack of original ideas, and has little or 
nothing to say for himself ; but when slightly elevated with wine, 
he gives the lie direct to his cognomen, and somewhat boisterously 
gives vent to his festive feelings in a series of fragments of songs 
and catches with such suggestive titles as ‘ Be Merry, be Merry,” 
“ A Cup of Wine that’s Brisk and Fine,” “ Do Nothing but Eat and 
Make Good Cheer,” “ Fill the Cup, and let it Come,” and such like. 
In the same play that old, humorous, vapouring, cowardly, lying, 
drunken debauchee knight, Sir John Falstaff, enters upon the scene 
trolling the first two lines of a ballad entitled “Sir Lancelot du 
Lake,” the whole of which will be found in the ‘ Percy Reliques” ; 
and later on he alludes to a famous old song called “ Fortune, My 
Foe.” The melody of this song—almost identical with that once so 
well known as “ Death and the Lady ”—was during the early part of 
the present century known as “The Hangman’s Ditty,” from its 
being by popular election of the ‘‘ patterers,” who sung and sold 
strings of songs at “three yards a penny” in every town and village 
throughout the land, the vehicle of ballads relating to notorious 
murders and executions, such morbid effusions always being given 
as having come “from the depths of the condemned cell,” written 
“with the condemned pen, ink, and paper.” Singularly enough, 
the verses were invariably the same on each occasion, while many of 
the culprits could not write at all, much less compose even doggerel 
poetry ; still, inasmuch as these broadsheets were at a period when 
newspapers were an expensive, and in many places an unobtainable, 
luxury, practically the only means that the majority of people had of 
gaining information on matters about which everybody was talking, 
it was only natural that they should command a ready sale, even 
though the intelligence imparted was neither so correct or so im- 
proving to the mind as might be desired. 

In another scene, where Sir John Falstaff and Pistol enter into a 
noisy dispute, the rascally old knight ejaculates :— 


What! shall we have incision? shall we imbrue?— 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days! 


This last is a quotation from a most pathetic ballad, telling of 
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blighted hopes, of withered love, of the fickleness of fortune, which 
was long known as “Queen Anne’s last good-night.” It was written 
by the hapless, ill-fated Anne Boleyn, about the time that the crown 
was falling from her brow, and the axe was slowly and surely rising to 
supply its place, and is the personal outpouring of a woman badly 
used, and meant probably for no other end than an outlet for sad 
thoughts and mournful recollections. 





O Death! O Death! rockme a sleep! Bring me to qui-et 
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This air was originally copied from a manuscript of the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century, when music was an indispensable 
part of polite education, and the genius and learning of the British 
musicians were not inferior to any on the Continent ; an observation 
scarcely applicable at any other period of the history of this country. 
There is a collection of melodies of this era preserved in manuscript, 
called “ Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,” and if her Majesty was able 
to execute any. of the pieces in it she must have been a great player; 
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for any modern performer upon the modern offspring of that instru 
ment, of even more than the average ability, would require at least a 
month’s practice to play one of them correctly from beginning to 
end. Tallis, who was singularly profound in musical composition, 
and Bird, his admirable scholar, were two of the authors of this 
famous collection. A stanza of “Come live with me, and be my 
love,” a famous old song that held its own for many a long year, is 
also sung in this same play— King Henry IV.” second part—by Sir 
Hugh Evans :— 

Come live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

That hills and valleys, dale and field, 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 


If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


In “The Passionate Pilgrim,” published in 1599, these verses 
appear over the name of Shakespeare ; but the few lines Sir Hugh 
Evans hums are alluded to by Izaak Walton in that pastoral scene 
wherein he meets a milkmaid and her lover, and hears them singing, 
as “that smooth song made by Kit Marlowe. .. . Old-fashioned 
poetry, but choicely good.” No English ballad music has ever been 
more popular with the people than the tune of “Green Sleeves,” 
which is still set to any song that will bear its old burden, “ which 
nobody can deny.” ‘The original air was well known as far back as 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century, but it was altered into its 
present form about the end of the reign of James I. by Dr. William 
Hychin, a musician of some repute, who founded a music lecture or 
professorship at the University of Oxford. It is twice mentioned in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” ; first by our old acquaintance 
Falstaff, who says, “ Let the sky rain potatoes ; let it thunder to the 
tune of ‘Green Sleeves’” ; and then by Mistress Ford, who is of 
the opinion that Falstaff’s words and disposition “do no more 
adhere and keep pace together than the Hundredth Psalm to the tune 
of ‘Green Sleeves.’” Early in the reign of Charles I. this tune was 
used as the vehicle of a lengthy ballad satirising the granting of a 
charter to the musicians of Westminster, incorporating them as the 
King’s musicians into a body politic, with powers to prosecute and 
fine all who, except themselves, should “ attempt to make any benefit 
or advantage of music in England or Wales,” powers which in the 
subsequent reign were put in execution ; and during the Civil War 
it was high in favour with the cavaliers, and a number of songs 
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antagonistic to the Parliament were sung to it, of which the folowing 
is a specimen :— 


Pray lend meyour ear, ifyou’ve an - y to spare, You that 
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love common wealth as you hate common prayer; can ina breath pray, dis- 
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neith-er will fight, which no - body can 


In “ All’s Well that Ends Well” there are but two fragments of 
old minstrelsy, and both are put into the mouth of the Clown. One 
is evidently the chorus of a nuptial song, and the other a verse from 
a ballad on the subject of the Trojan War, which, although literally 
believed in, reverently cherished, and numbered among the gigantic 
phenomena of the past, is under the microscope of modern inquiry 
essentially a legend and nothing more. Part of these lines have been 
perverted from their original reference to Priam’s sons to a jest on 


women :— 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
There’s yet one good in ten. 


From very early times saints and classical heroes and heroines 
appear to have been favourite subjects for narrative songs, for there 
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are several old, old batlads founded on Chaucer’s history of St. 
Cecilia, and Bishop Percy published from the original black-letter 
one about Queen Dido, a mythical lady of most exemplary virtue, 
who, in order to remain faithful to her dead husband, put an end to 
her own life, which is evidently the legend referred to by old Gonzalo 
in “The Tempest.” Apropos of St. Cecilia, although Chaucer, the 
father of our genuine poetry—who in the fourteenth century enlarged 
our vocabulary, polished our numbers, and with acquisitions from 
France and Italy augmented our store of knowledge—wrote a long 
poem purporting to be the history of this saint, he fails to explain 
when and for what reason she was appointed patroness of harmony ; 
nor in any other history or legendary account does anything appear 
to authorise the religious veneration paid to her by the votaries of 
music, In “As You Like It” the two pages sing a song, the first 
verse of which runs— 
It was a lover and his lass, 


That o’er the green cornfield did pass 
In springtime, the only pretty ring time, 


and these apparently simple lines have probably given rise to as 
much unprofitable discussion as all the rest of Shakespeare’s songs 
put together. The precise meaning of the words “ ring time” in the 
last line was long a cause of great trouble to the erudite gentlemen 
who pretend to expound our immortal bard to their less enlightened 
fellow-creatures, They variously rendered them “rank time,” “ rang 
time,” and “spring time” ; which renderings are palpably incorrect, 
for Shakespeare knew what he was writing about, if his commenta- 
tors did not, and the idea he wished to convey—that spring time is 
the only pretty time for marriage—is perfectly plain to every average 
school-boy. In the same play, Touchstone quotes a verse from a 
ballad of the sixteenth century :— 

O swect Oliver, 

O brave Oliver, 

Leave me not behi’ thee, 
and in a subsequent scene the love-sick Orlando refers to a little 
amorous poem entitled “ Wit, whither wilt?” In “Romeo and 
Juliet ” two pathetic ballads, ‘‘ Heart’s Ease” and “ My Heart is Full 
of Woe,” are introduced by Peter in his talk with the musicians :— 
Peter. Musicians, O, musicians! ‘‘ Heart’s Ease, Heart’s Ease:” O! an you will 

have me live, play ‘‘ Heart’s Ease.” 

1st. Mus. Why ‘‘ Heart’s Ease”? 


Peter. ©, musicians, because my heart itself plays—‘* My heart is full of woe.” 
OQ! play me some merry dump, to comfort me. 
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Peter finally exits chanting :— 


When griping grief the heart doth wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then music with her silver sound 


With speedy help doth lend redress, 


Mercutio, in the same play, alludes to two famous old ballads~ 
“Young Adam Cupid, He that Shot so Trim,” and “ King Cophetua 
and the Beggar-maid ” :— 

I read that once in Africa, 
A prince that there did reign, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 
As poets they did feign, 


both of which are also mentioned in “ King Henry IV.,” second 
part, and “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 

In the last-named comedy allusion is also made to'a song called 
“ Sick, Sick, and very Sick,” for when Hero questions Beatrice, “‘ Why, 
how now! do you speak in the sick tune ?” she replies, “I am out 
of all other tunes, methinks,” and hums :— 
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sick - est night that I a-bode, Good Lord,havemercyon me! 


In “ The Taming of the Shrew,” the two lines Petruchio sings in 


the fourth act— 
It was the Friar of Orders Grey, 
As he forth walked on his way— 


supplied the foundation of Percy’s well-known tale, which consists 
mostly of fragments of songs, entire copies of which were not forth- 
coming ; and in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” one word stands for a song, 
which in all probability had at the time a popularity sufficient to 
make any explanation unnecessary, for when Moth, in obedience to 
De Armado’s command, commences to sing, the first word, ‘‘ Con- 
colinel,” causes the fantastical Spaniard to exclaim “sweet air.” 
This same play also contains the catch or burden of a very old ditty 
that is sung by those two sharp wits, Rosaline and Boyet, in one of 
their sprightly sallies. 
$2 
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Rosaline. Shall I come upon thee with an old saying, that was a man 
When King Pepin of France was a little boy, as touching the hit it? 
Boyet. So I may answer thee with one as old, that was a woman when 
Queen Guinever of Britain was a little wench, as touching the hit it. 
Rosaline. Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
Thou canst not hit it, my good man. 
Boyet. An I cannot, cannot, cannot, 
An I cannot, another can. 
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can-not,can- not An I can-not, an- oth - er can. 


In “King Lear” Edgar mentions an old pastoral song, “Come 
-o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me” ; and two lines, “Through the sharp 
-hawthorn blows the cold wind” and “Child Rowland to the dark 
‘tower came,” that he quotes during his assumed madness, are also 
taken from ancient ballads ; while the legendary rhyme, 


Saint withold footed thrice the wold ; 
He met the nightmare, and her ninefold ; 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! 


is a sixteenth century translation of what was from time immemorial 
the popular charm or spell against the visita ..on ‘of the night horrors; 
just as the word “ abracadabra” counteracted fevers, and the words 
«‘ Haut haut hista pista vista” charmed away sprains and bruises. 
To us whose lot it is to have been born in a cultivated age and a 
cultivated country it becomes of importance to know not only what 
our less favoured forefathers did know, but also what they did not 
know ; and even their errors and credulity are no less instructive 
than amusing. 

Had the various authors of these old-world relics belonged to a 
more pclished and enlightened cra, in all probability they would have 
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represented many of the events which they have recorded in a very 
different and, perchance, less contenting manner. Naturally, in the 
ages in which bards, scalds, or minstrels—by whichever name one 
chooses to call them—were the only preservers of the records of the 
time, truth was constantly blended with the most extravagant fictions 
and exaggerations; and though most of these fictions, with the 
incidents which they embellished, have perished or become difficult 


of access, 
Yet fragments of the lofty strain 
Float down the tide of years, 
As buoyant on the stormy main 
A parted wreck appears. 


And these fragments, whatever their defects, both ethical and 
metrical, are interesting, as they most of them commemorate events 
which have affected, at one time or another, in a greater or less 
degree, almost all the nations of the earth; and they are both 
interesting and valuable as faithfully representing the kind of literary, 
historical, and ethical pabulum on which were nourished the men who 
have contributed some lively pages to the world’s history. 

FRED, S. LEFTWICH. 
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THE SUNS OF SPACE. 


HE fact that the stars are suns like our own sun has long been 
known to astronomers. So far back as 1750, Thomas Wright, 
of Durham, in his work on the “Construction of the Milky Way,” 
said: “The sun is a star, and the stars are suns;” and the poet 
Young, in his “ Night Thoughts,” says :— 
One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine, 


The truth of this theory, which must have always seemed a most 
probable one to a thinking mind, has been fully proved in recent 
years by the spectroscope, which shows that the stars are incan- 
descent bodies shining by their own light, and that many of them are 
almost identical in physical constitution with our own sun. All the 
stars, however, do not show exactly the same character of spectrum, 
and they have therefore been divided into classes or types according 
to the nature of the light which they emit. Stars of the first type, 
like Sirius, Vega, Regulus, Altair, &c., show a spectrum with strong 
dark lines of hydrogen, and are believed by astronomers to be intrin- 
sically hotter and brighter than stars with a solar type of spectrum, 
which constitute the second type of stellar spectra. The third and 
fourth types are essentially different from the other two, and include 
the red stars, many of which are variable in light. Although all the 
types probably represent suns of various kinds and in various stages of 
their life history, those of the second type only are strictly comparable 
with our sun in their physical constitution. But how are we to com- 
pare the sun with any star? The first thing necessary to know is, of 
course, the distance of the star from the earth, for without this know- 
ledge the star might be of any size. It might be comparatively near 
the earth and of small diameter compared with the sun, or it might be 
at a great distance and have an enormous diameter. The next thing to 
ascertain is the relative brightness of the star compared with that of 
the sun. This is also most important, for the apparent brightness of 
any self-luminous sphere varies directly as the square of its diameter, 
so that if we can find the relative brightness of the sun and a star, 
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we can find their relative diameters if their relative distances are 
known, provided that their intrinsic brilliancy of surface is the same, 
This latter condition we may assume to be practically true, if the 
star’s spectrum is similar to that of the sun. These two factors of 
distance and relative brightness being known it becomes possible to 
compare directly the diameter of the sun (and hence its volume) 
with that of a star having the same type of spectrum. Now it has 
been computed ! that the brightness of the sun may be represented 
by stating that it is twenty-seven magnitudes above the zero of stellar 
magnitudes, or twenty-eight magnitudes brighter than an average 
star of the first magnitude, such as Aldebaran. The meaning of 
“stellar magnitude” is that a star of the first magnitude is 2°512 
times as bright as a star of the second magnitude; a star of the 
second magnitude 2°512 times as bright as one of the third, and so 
on. Or, generally, if # be the difference in magnitude, then (2°512) * 
will represent the difference in brightness. Hence the sun will be 
(2°512)?5 times brighter than an average star of the first magnitude ; 
that is, the sun is equal in brightness to 158,500 million stars of the 
first magnitude. In the following paper I will consider those stars of 
which the distance has been determined with some approach to 
accuracy, and of which the spectrum—according to the “ Draper 
Catalogue of Stellar Spectra,” observed at Harvard—is of the solar 
type (F), and therefore fairly comparable with that of the sun. 

The first star I will consider is Beta Cassiopeiz, one of the stars 
forming the well-known “Chair of Cassiopeiz.” For this star the 
late Professor Pritchard found, by means of photography, a parallax 
of o°154 of a second of arc, which would place it at a distance of 
1,339,380 times the sun’s distance from the earth. Were the sun 
placed at this vast distance—about twenty-one years’ journey for 
light—I find that its light would be reduced to that of a star of 
magnitude 3°63 (light varying inversely as the square of the distance), 
Now the photometric magnitude of Beta Cassiopeiz, as measured at 
Harvard Observatory, is 2°42. Hence the star is 1°21 magnitude, or 
about three times brighter than the sun would be at the same 
distance. Hence, if strictly comparable with the sun in physical 
constitution, the diameter of Beta Cassiopeize would be 1} times that 
of the sun, and its mass about 54 times the mass of the sun. 

Eta Cassiopeiz. A parallax of 0:465 of a second has recently 
been found for this star by means of photography. This would give 
a distance of 443,600 times the sun’s distance from the earth. The 
sun placed at this distance would shine as a star of 1°13 magnitude, 


1 See my paper in Knowledge for June 1895. 
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and as the photometric magnitude of Eta Cassiopeiz is 3°64, it would 
follow that the sun is ten times brighter than the star, and hence the 
mass of the star would be only 5}; of the sun’s mass. The star is a 
well-known binary, or revolving double star; and an orbit recently 
computed by Dr. See, combined with the above parallax, gives for 
the mass of the system }th of the sun’s mass. The discrepancy 
between the above results may be partly explained by the fact that 
the comparison, which, of course, has a mass of its own, is faint, and 
does not perceptibly influence the light of the primary star. 

For the Pole Star, a parallax of o'o15 of a second has been found 
by De Ball. Placed at the distance indicated by this minute parallax, 
the sun would be reduced to a star of only 8°69 magnitude, and as 
the photometric magnitude of the Pole Star is 2°15, we have a 
difference of 6°54 magnitudes in favour of the star. This would make 
the star 413 times the brightness of the sun, and its mass no less than 
8,395 times the sun’s mass! This is a rather startling result, but the 
small value of the parallax of course makes its accuracy somewhat 
doubtful. Brioschi found a parallax of 0°60 of a second, which would 
considerably reduce the mass; but most of the results found in 
recent years have been very small. It would therefore seem that the 
Pole Star is probably a sun of enormous size. The spectrum is a 
doubtful one (F ?) of the solar type. 

For the brilliant star Capella a parallax of o*107 of a second was 
found by Dr. Elkin. This would give a distance of 1,927,700 times 
the sun’s distance from the earth, and at this distance the sun would 
be reduced to a star of 4°42 magnitude. As the photometric magni- 
tude of Capella is 0°18, it follows that the star is 4°24 magnitudes, or 
49°66 times brighter than the sun. This would make its diameter 
about seven times the sun’s diameter, and its mass about 350 times 
the mass of the sun. A considerably larger parallax of o°522 of a 
second was, however, found by Glasenapp, which would make the 
sun but little inferior to the star in brightness and mass. ‘The star’s 
spectrum is very similar to the solar spectrum. 

Procyon. For this brilliant star Auwers found a parallax of 0-240 
of a second, Wagner 0*’’229, and Elkin 0°’266. Elkin’s value, which 
is about a mean of the other two, would place the star at a distance 
of 775,430 times the sun’s distance from the earth. This would 
reduce the sun’s brightness to a star of magnitude 2°45 ; and as the 
photometric magnitude of Procyon is 0°46, it follows that the star is 
6} times brighter than the sun. This would make its diameter 2} 
times that of the sun, and its mass about 15} times the sun’s mass. 
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Its spectrum is of the same type as the sun and Capella, and its 
brilliancy would lead us to believe that it is a sun of large size. 

Theta Urse Majoris. This is another star with a spectrum of 
the solar type. A small parallax of 0°046 of a second was found by 
Kapteyn. Placed at the distance indicated by this parallax the sun 
would shine as a star of 6°26 magnitude. But the star’s photometric 
magnitude being 3°22, it follows that the star is 3°04 magnitudes, or 
16°44 times brighter than the sun. Its mass would therefore be 
about 66} times the mass of the sun, so that if the parallax is at all 
reliable we have here another sun of large size. 

85 Pegasi. For this star Briinnow found a small parallax of 
0'054 of a second. The sun if placed at the distance indicated by 
this parallax would shine as a star of 5°91 magnitude, and as the 
star’s photometric magnitude is 5°83, we have the sun and star almost 
exactly equal in brightness, and therefore probably nearly equal in 
mass. The star is a binary, and from an orbit recently computed by 
Dr. See and the above parallax, I find that the mass of the system 
would be nearly eight times the mass of the sun. The star’s spectrum 
(E) is, however, not exactly the same as that of the sun, and the star 
may therefore not be strictly comparable with the sun in brightness. 
If we assume that the intrinsic brilliancy of its surface is somewhat 
less than that of the sun, then its diameter, and therefore its mass, 
may be greater than our sun’s. 

Although stars with spectra of the Sirian type are not directly 
comparable with the sun in brightness, being probably much hotter, 
it will be interesting to consider some of the stars having this type of 
spectrum. In the case of Sirius itself, I find that the sun placed at 
the distance indicated by a parallax of 0°37 of a second, found by 
Dr. Gill, would shine as a star of 1°73 magnitude, and as the photo- 
metric magnitude of Sirius—as measured at Harvard—is +1°43, 
or 1°43 magnitudes brighter than the zero of stellar magnitudes, it 
follows that the star is 3°16 magnitudes, or 18°37 times, brighter than 
the sun. Dr. See finds from his orbit that the combined mass of 
Sirius and its companion is 3°473 times the mass of the sun, the mass 
of the primary star being 2°36, and that of the companion—which 
is faint—1°113. From this it follows that if Sirius had the same 
density and intrinsic brightness of surface as the sun it would be only 
1'773 times brighter. Hence its brightness is over ten times greater 
than it would be if its physical constitution were the same as that of 
the sun. It would seem therefore that the great apparent brightness 
of Sirius is due to its comparative proximity to the earth, combined 
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with its great intrinsic brilliancy, and not, as was formerly supposed, 
to its being a very massive sun. 

For the bright star Regulus, Dr. Elkin found a parallax of 0093 
of a second, which would reduce the sun to 4°73 magnitude, and as 
the photometric magnitude of Regulus is 1°42, we have the star 3°31 
magnitudes, or twenty-one times brighter than the sun, or somewhat 
brighter than Sirius. 

For the star Beta Ursze Majoris—the southern of the two 
* pointers ”—Klinkerfues found the minute parallax of o’or of a 
second. This would reduce the sun to a star of 9°57 magnitude, 
and the star’s magnitude being 2°60, would imply that the star is no 
less than 613 times brighter than the sun! The minuteness of the 
parallax, however, renders its accuracy doubtful. All the other stars 
in the “ Plough ”—with the exception of Alpha—have spectra of the 
Sirian type and small parallaxes. The star Zeta Ursze Majoris is an 
interesting case, for spectroscopic observations have shown that the 
brighter component of this wide double star is a very close binary 
star with a period of 104 days, and a mass equal to forty times the 
mass of the sun. A parallax of about 0’045 of a second was found 
by Klinkerfues, which would reduce the sun to a star of 6°30 mag- 
nitude, and as the star’s magnitude is 2°38, we have the star 3°92 
magnitudes, or 37 times brighter than the sun would be if placed at 
the same distance. Now, if the star were of the same density and 
intrinsic brightness as the sun, its mass would imply that its bright- 
ness would be about 11°7 times the sun’s brightness. From this we 
see that the intrinsic brightness of the star is individually greater 
than that of the sun. This excess of brightness may, however, be 
due to the expansion of its volume by greater heat, and the same 
remark may apply to Sirius. 

. For the bright star Vega (Alpha Lyrz) Glasenapp found a paral- 
lax of o'110 of a second. This would reduce the sun to 4°36 
magnitude, and the star’s photometric magnitude being o'1g9, we 
have the star 4°17 magnitude, or 46} times brighter than the sun. 
This would make Vega a considerably brighter body than Sirius, but 
situated at a much greater distance from the earth. 

Another star with the Sirian type of spectrum is Altair (Alpha 
Aquilz), for which Dr.|Elkin finds a parallax of o°199 of a second, 
which would, I find, make the star about seven times brighter than 
the sun. 

For the star Alpha Cephei, which has a spectrum of the Sirian 
type, Professor Pritchard found by means of photography a parallax 
of o°061 of a second, which would, I find, make the star—whose 
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photometric magnitude is 2°58—about 16} times brighter than the 
sun. 

From the above results we may conclude that many of the stars 
are larger than our sun. On the other hand, there is reason to think 
that many of the fainter stars—such as those comprising the Milky 
Way—are much smaller suns than ours. In fact, the visible universe 
probably contains suns of various sizes, a result which might reason- 
ably have been expected. That they are all incandescent bodies, 
shining by their own light, and therefore veritable suns, is, however 
a fact which admits of no reasonable doubt. 

J. ELLARD GORE. 
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THE ENGLISH TOWNSHIP. 


F the proverbial “man in the street” were asked if he knows 

where Ditmarsh is, he would probably reply “In England.” 
Its name has certainly an English sound, and well it may, for 
Ditmarsh is the cradle of our race, the old Saxony from which our 
forefathers set out in order to found new homesin Britain. Ditmarsh 
comprises the strip of country situate between the mouths of the 
rivers Elbe and Eider. An old map of Neocorus shows that the 
physical aspect of the shore-line has greatly altered even in recent 
times. In the fifteenth century a great island of sand lay off the 
coast, and diverted the main stream of the Elbe, so that it flowed 
northward and mingled its waters with those of the Eider. It is said 
that the language spoken in Ditmarsh three centuries ago closeiy 
resembled the early English tongue, and this assertion is borne out 
by the occurrence in the dialect of such phrases as, “flo und ebb,” 
“sink oder swim,” and “ quit und frie,” which no Englishman could 
fail] to understand. Both languages in fact belonged to the “ Low 
Dutch” group, which formerly prevailed along the northern shores 
of the continent, from Denmark to Picardy, and formed an inter- 
mediate link between the “Scandinavian,” spoken in Norway and 
Sweden, and the “ High Dutch” of the interior of Germany. King 
Waldemar’s Erdbuch or census, which dates from the thirteenthcentury, 
contains names of localities in Ditmarsh :—Ruye, Stening, Worthing, 
Ore, Hethe, Rumsé, Swansd, Grumby, and Withby, which had long 
since been transferred to places on the British shores. At any rate, 
they find counterparts in Rye, Steyning, Worthing, Ore, Hythe, and 
Romsey on the south, Swansea on the west, and Grimsby and 
Whitby on the east coast ; and a list of families resident in Ditmarsh 
during the fifteenth century exhibits many surnames identical with 
our own, such as Bute, Butteler, Evers, Greeve, Hartman, Hemming, 
Harder, Helman, Jerriman, Portman, Suwell, and Wilder. (“Archzo- 
logia,” 37, 373-) 

Up to the fifteenth century the people of Ditmarsh contrived to 
preserve their identity and independence, and each parish formed a 
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self-contained and self-governed agricultural community, and elected 
from the most influential of its “ gudemen” or landowners certain 
officers called the “ Sixteens,” who administered justice, and from 
whose decision an appeal lay only to the assembly of the whole 
parish. The Sixteens also regulated the cultivation of the “ feld- 
mark,” or land belonging to the community, superintended the 
division Ly lot of the common field and common pasture, provided a 
common bull for breeding cattle, and appointed subordinate officials 
to attend to the gates and hedges. (did. 382.) The standard of 
land-measure in Ditmarsh until the thirteenth century was the jordh 
or “yardland.” We shall presently have occasion to notice more 
particularly what was the nature of this very ancient unit of measure. 

Now if we turn to our own country, we shall find a most striking 
example of how this same form of home-rule was imported by 
foreign invaders from the banks of the Elbe to those of the Thames, 
and in spite of the wear and tear of a millennium and a half still pre- 
served some of its original features. 

The manor of Aston and Cote, in the parish of Bampton-in-the- 
Bush, Oxfordshire, possessed a custom which, at the date of its 
inclosure in 1853, was thought tc be unique, though there is reason 
to suppose that a similar one prevailed at an earlier period in 
neighbouring manors. All the inhabitants met, on the eve of Lady- 
day, at the town cross of Aston, and there elected a representative 
from every hide of land to serve as “Sixteens” during the ensuing 
year. These Sixteens (the term it will be observed is identical with 
that formerly used in Ditmarsh) formed a court, which exercised a 
jurisdiction quite independent of the lord of the manor and his 
steward, in all matters relating to the internal arrangements of the 
manor. They made orders, amerced suitors for nonappearance, set 
penalties, made presentments, and their orders, if proclaimed from 
the town cross, were binding on all the inhabitants. Like the 
Sixteens of Ditmarsh, they made an annual allotment of the 
common fields and meadows, and appointed four “ grass stewards,” 
whose duty it was to see that bulls were provided for the common 
use, and that gates and hedges were kept in good repair. (‘ Archzo- 
logia,” 33, 274-) 

Before pursuing our subject further, it may be convenient to 
ascertain precisely who were these foreign invaders who introduced 
the germ of popular local government into our midst. The Venerable 
Bede, who wrote some 250 years after the invasion, tells us that they 
belonged to three powerful tribes of “Germany”—the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes (“ Hist. Eccles.” i, 15). 
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Claudius Ptolemy, a celebrated geographer of the second century, 
is the first author who mentions the Saxons by name. He places 
them north of the Elbe, upon “ the neck of the Cimbric chersonese,” 
and upon the three “Saxon islands.” The peninsula of Denmark 
continued to bear the name of the “ Cimbric chersonese,” although 
its former denizens, the Celtic Cimbri, had at that period been dis- 
placed by nations of Gothic origin. Its ‘‘ neck,” or, in other words, 
the territory intervening between the Elbe and the Eider, became 
known in later times as Nordalbingia, because it lay north of the 
Albis or Elbe, and Old Saxony, because it was the original home of 
the Saxon race. It comprised the provinces of Ditmarsh, Holsatia, 
and Stormaria. Ditmarsh consists, for the most part, of low-lying 
country, protected by great sea banks. MHolsatia was a tract of 
forest land immediately to the eastward, while Stormaria, the most 
southern province, was a dismal marsh, extending along the course 
of the Elbe to a point some few miles above the city of Hamburg. 
It remains for us to notice the three islands, which formed the 
remaining territory held by the Saxons at the period when Ptolemy 
wrote. The first was North Strandt, on the coast of Sleswick, 
formerly twenty miles long by seven broad, but now almost entirely 
annihilated by encroachments of the sea. The second was Busen, 
an embanked island at the mouth of the Eider, and the third was 
Heligoland, the “holy isle,” which lies some forty miles out at sea 
(Turner’s “ Hist. of Anglo-Saxons”). Both Busen and Heligoland 
are suffering the same fatc as Nordstrandt, and are being gradually 
devoured by the waves of the German Ocean. The Saxons are 
described by a writer of the seventh century as a people settled upon 
the shores of the ocean and in trackless swamps (Isidorus, Orig. 9, 2). 
The name of Jute, Giote, or Gute was applied to the Gothic 
inhabitants of that part of Sleswick, which afterwards obtained from 
them the name of South Jutland. The Angles, Bede tells us, came 
from the country known as the “angle” (angudus), which had ever 
since remained unoccupied between the territories of the Jutes and 
Saxons. We are inclined at first to regard this statement as a mere 
play upon words, comparable to Gregory’s epigram, “on Angli sed 
angeli,” but the writer evidently had in mind the name of a district 
on the east coast of Sleswick, which is still known as Anglen or 
Angeln. This is made clear by the statement of Ethelwerd, a 
chronicler of the tenth century: “Old England is situate between 
the Saxons and _Jutes, and has in it a capital town, which in Saxon is 
called Sleswick, but in Danish Haithaby.” The same locality is 
more vaguely indicated by King Alfred in his translation of the 
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“History of Orosius,” for, in describing a voyage made by Ohthere of 
Halgoland, he writes: ‘“Ohthere says that he sailed in five days 
from Sciringes-heale to the port which men call Hzthum (perhaps 
Haithaby), which lies between the Wends, Saxons, and Angles, and 
forms part of Denmark. When Ohthere sailed to Hethum from . 
Sciringes-heale, Denmark was on his port side, anda wide sea on his 
starboard side, for three days. And two days before he came to 
Hethum, Gotland and Sillende and many islands were on his star- 
board side (on these lands the Angles dwelt before they came to this 
country), and for two days the islands which belong to Denmark 
were on his port side.” 

Hengist, according to Nennius (c. 37), came from the is/ of 
Angul, so we may take it that the Angles originally occupied a 
portion of the east coast of Jutland and the adjacent islands. The 
“three powerful tribes” who held the frontiers of Germany and 
Scandinavia were, therefore, near neighbours, near kinsmen, and 
spoke the same language. Indeed, we should regard them as one 
homogeneous race were it not for the fact that, long after their 
settlement in Britain, there appears to have existed a broad dis- 
tinction, in name, at any rate, between the Saxons of Sussex, Essex, 
Wessex, and Middlesex, and the Angles of the North and Midlands. 
The line of the ancient Watling Street seems to have separated the 
Saxons from the Angles, just as in after times it did the Saxons from 
the Danes. 

The Angles perhaps contained a larger Scandinavian element 
than their more Teutonic neighbours the Saxons. The former were 
the predominant race, and gave their name to the new country ; the 
Saxons, properly so-called, were fewer in numbers, the Jutes, if they 
ever formed a distinct tribe, were still less numerous, and soon lost 
their identity. Bede tells us that Kent was occupied by the Jutes, 
and it is significant that the county is cut up into five peculiar 
divisions called “lathes,” a term possibly derived from the Jutish 
word /e¢hing, meaning a military expedition, and so denoting a 
district liable to contribute to the same (Lappenberg, 97). 

During the reign of Diocletian and Maximian the Saxons, in 
company with their allies the Franks, were infesting the coasts of 
Belgic Gaul and Armorica to such an extent that a fleet was stationed 
at Boulogne, under the command of Carausius, whose successor bore 
the title “ Count of the Saxon shore,” in order to keep them in check 
(“ Eutropius,” 9, 21); but at the beginning of the following century 
all the sea-shore of the continent from Jutland to the Rhine was 
occupied by a great confederation of Gothic tribes, whom Roman 
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and Celt alike designated by the common term “Saxons.” In the 
year 368 they invaded the Saxon shore of Britain, but were beaten 
back by Theodosius, father of the emperor of that name (Amm. Mar. 
27, 8), and the poet Claudian, in celebrating the victory, exclaims 
in exaggerated strain, “The Orkneys were drenched with Saxon 
gore. Thule grew warm with Pictish blood!” Apollinaris Sidonius, 
an author of the fifth century, wrote as follows to his friend Namma- 
tius, who was serving in the Channel Fleet, to warn him against the 
wiles of these ferocious pirates :— 

Every oarsman you see is a pirate chief, for they all command, obey, teach, 
and learn the art of pillaging, and so, when you have taken the greatest care, 
there is still need for caution. This enemy is fiercer than any other. When you 
are off your guard they attack you, when you are prepared they elude you. 
They despise thoce who show fight and destroy the unwary. If they pursue they 
overtake you, if they fly they escape. Shipwreck disciplines but does not deter 
them, They not only know, but are intimately acquainted with all the dangers 
of the deep. A tempest affords them security and success, for it removes all 
apprehension of danger from the minds of those whom they intend to attack. 
In the midst of waves and dangerous rocks they rejoice at their peril, because 
they hope to surprise their victims. (Book 8, Epist. 6.) 

Then followed the conquest of Britain by these selfsame pirates, 
whose advent, according to the apocryphal history of the period, was 
heralded by the arrival in the year 449, at Ebbsfleet, in the isle of 
Thanet, of three ill-omened keels, commanded by Hengist and 
Horsa, brothers, who claimed divine descent from Woden. Angles 
and Saxons took possession of our eastern shores, and called the 
lands after their own names. We need go no further than Sussex 
for examples. Steyning (near Shoreham) appears in old documents 
as Steeningas. Now the termination :ngas is the sign of the nomina- 
tive plural of some Saxon patronymic. Stzeningas, therefore, means 
the Stenings or descendants of Sten, who were presumably the 
original occupiers of the Saxon village there situate. The hundred, 
which comprised the port of Rye, is also called Staneings in Domes- 
day Book. Hastings, called in the Saxon chronicle Hestingas, and 
Poynings, referred to in a charter of King Edgar as Puningas, belong 
to the same category. So do Worthing, Harting, Wartling, Patching, 
and Lancing, for Domesday Book gives all these names in a plural 
form :—Ordinges, Hertinges, Werlinges, Patchinges, and Lancinges. 
Beddingham is the “home” of the Bzdings or sons of Beda, 
Willingdon is the “ down” of the Willings, and Washington the tun 
or township of the Wasings, or sons of Wasa. The mode in which 
the new-comers occupied the country shows that they had already 
acquired a high degree of organisation. Every eorl or atheling who 
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accompanied an expedition had assigned to him, by lot or arrange- 
ment, a share of the conquered territory. His dwelling marked the 
site of a future township. Around it clustered the homesteads of 
the ceorls or freemen, who were actually or theoretically his kinsmen 
and blood relations. The ceorl’s toft or homestead had attached 
to it a croft or small enclosure, and “as much land as was requisite 
to form a garden, kitchen garden, and for flax and other culture, 
which required a constant protection against the common stubble 
and fallow pasturage rights, and wild beasts, as well as smaller 
enclosures for cattle requiring especial care and attention, and which 
could be put up in the farmyards in the village.” (Nasse’s “ Agri- 
cultural Community of the Middle Ages,” Ouvry’s translation, p. 17.) 
This petty enclosure of “toft and croft” was sometimes called the 
tun, and formed the Englishman’s castle, the only land which he 
could properly call his own, but the entire village, including the 
dwellings of eorl, ceorl, and serf alike, was surrounded by what was 
par excellence called ¢he tun, a stockaded rampart and ditch, from 
which we derive the expression “township” (¢umscife) applied to an 
English village and its appurtenant territories. Professor Leo con- 
siders that the familiar suffix Zam in place-names has a technical 
meaning equivalent to that of tun, and the mere fact of the village 
being designated “the enclosure,” implies that the rest of the 
territory belonging to the township was wholly devoid of permanent 
fences, and such, in fact, was the case. A portion of that territory 
was reserved for the especial benefit of the eorl, in virtue of his 
social position, and of that we willsayno more. The remainder was 
assigned for the common use and benefit of the free community, 
in the proportion of one hide of land for each household, and 
consisted of (1) plough-lands for growing a succession of crops, 
(2) meadow land for hay, and (3) rough pasture. The plough-lands 
were divided into an immense number of small allotments, 
separated by wide margins of unploughed turf, and usually 
consisting of one acre apiece. These acre strips were annually 
distributed among the ceorls by lot, or in rotation, according to the 
bye-laws and regulations devised by the /un-gemo?, that is to say, the 
moot or assembly of the township, which met under the presidency 
of its elected reeve at the sacred tree or mound dedicated for the 
purpose. Motcombe, at Eastbourne, Sussex, is the ‘coombe” or 
hollow behind the old church where the /un-gemot may have held 
its meetings in ancient times. The great hill called the Mote, at 
Brampton, Cumberland, may be so named for a similar reason. 
Every ceorl, as owner of a family dwelling, enjoyed the right of 
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ploughing and sowing and gathering the year’s corn-crop from as 
many acre strips as were for the time being allotted to him. His 
acre strips did not lie together in one block, but were widely scattered 
over the open field, in order that he might obtain his due share of 
the best land as well as of the poorer soil, and his scattered strips 
were in the aggregate termed his “ yardland,” from the fact of their 
having been originally meted out by the yard or measuring-rod. 
When harvest was over the yardlands reverted to the community, 
and all its members could turn out cattle to graze upon the entire 
area of stubble. Next year a fresh portion of the common plough- 
land was allotted in a similar manner, and the part which had been 
ploughed in the previous year was allowed to lie fallow, in order that 
the land might recover its full power of fertilisation. The ceorl had 
the further right of winning his hay from his allotment of the meadow 
land, and, when the crop was carried, of pasturing his cattle on the 
whole of the mown field, and the right of sending his cattle at all 
times, under the care of the village herdsmen, tu the rough pasture 
in the heath and woodland which girdled the township. Here, too, 
he probably possessed the right of taking “botes” or necessaries, 
that is to say, what in later times was known as house-bote or wood 
to repair his buildings, fire-bote or wood for fuel, plough-bote or 
cart-bote for repairing the agricultural plant, and hay-bote for 
mending the hays or fences. The terms corresponding to bote in 
the Norman-French were “estovers,” derived from the verb es¢ofer, 
to furnish, and “essarts ” from essar¢er, which means to clear ground 
of scrub. Lastly, the ownership of the household carried with it 
the right to dig peat in the common peat moss, and to fish in the 
waters belonging to the community. But all these rights were 
strictly subject to the bye-laws framed by the village assembly, and 
were enjoyed according to the custom of the township. The ceorl 
was probably admitted to the freedom of the community, and 
received possession of the acre-strips constituting his yardland, by 
the symbolical delivery of a piece of turf or twig of a tree, in the 
presence of his fellow freemen. At any rate the modern ceremony 
of “admitting” the copyholder or customary tenant of the manor 
seems to have originated from some such practice. At Malmesbury, 
even in recent times, the delivery of allotments to commoners was 
accompanied by the repetition of some curious doggerel rhymes 
which are evidently of great antiquity :— 
This land and twig I give to thee, 


As free as Athelstan gave it me, 
And I hope a loving brother thou wilt be. 
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How and when the yardlands of the township ceased to be 
allotted in rotation amongst all the members of the community, and 
became permanently vested in certain individual members, to the 
exclusion of the rest, we can only conjecture. However, in some of 
the Swiss cantons, where the same primitive system of cultivation 
survives, we find the allotments distributed, not every year, but at 
intervals of five, ten, or twenty years, and even for life, while, upon 
the death of a commoner, the right to cultivate or pasture the 
allotment of the deceased passes, in some instances, to his son or 
widow, until a new division of the common land takes place, 
({Laveleye, “Primitive Property,” English translation, p. 93.) 
Similar customs, prevailing in this country, would speedily create 
a species of tenant-right, which would naturally develop into a 
customary estate of inheritance. 

Several Saxon townships were grouped together into larger dis- 
tricts called hundreds. In the Anglian counties they are usually 
styled wapentakes or wards. The hundred had its origin in the 
military organisation of the ancient German tribes, as described by 
Tacitus. In England it was a merely conventional term, applied to 
a collection of townships, united for the purpose of local govern- 
ment. The hundred also had its assembly the “hundred-gemot,” 
to which each township sent its reeve or headman, and four other 
members to act as its representatives. The hundred-gemot formed 
a court of appeal from the decisions of the tun-gemots, and settled 
questions of dispute between village and village. It is easy to 
imagine how the native population must have melted away in the 
face of so powerful and clannish an organisation as the Saxon town- 
ship. The man who failed to obtain admission to the charmed 
circle of the village community, as a fictitious or adopted kinsman of 
the local eorl, could hold no property, and could have no more civil 
rights than a mere serf. 

Time brought with it many changes, and those not violent but 
gradual, in the constitution of the township. Tracts of unoccupied 
land, which had long been regarded as the common property of the 
nation, eventually became the demesne of the king, and were 
granted by him to his companions in arms, who exercised the rights 
of chief lords of the hundred and its component units. The eorls, 
or athelings, the old Hereditary landed nobility, became in turn 
subordinate lords of petty manors, co-extensive with the ancient 
townships. The free commoners held their yardlands according to 
the ancient custom of the township, but nominally “at the will of the 
lord and according to the custom of the manor,” as the phrase ran, 
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and their reeve or ealdorman, instead of being elected by the 
tun-gemot, became a mere nominee or steward of the lord of the 
manor. The principles of feudalism had evidently taken deep root 
in England before ever William the Norman set foot upon our 
shores. With the spread of Christianity, townships were grouped 
together, so as to form another territorial division, the ecclesiastical 
parish, and the functions of the ancient tun-gemot were lost in those 
of the manorial court and the parochial vestry. It will thus be seen 
that the boundary of the parish is often the most venerable relic of 
antiquity which it possesses. The stream, or other natural feature 
of the landscape, which originally formed the limit of a British tribe, 
or Roman colony, has become that of a Saxon township or hundred, 
an English parish or county, a Norman manor or barony. It is 
sometimes marked by standing stones which possibly date from 
prehistoric times. These “hoar stones” were originally so called, 
not from their hoary appearance, but from the fact that they are 
landmarks, for the words ov, or o/v, in Welsh, and ov, or ora, in 
Saxon, mean a limit or boundary. We find the same epithet 
applied to ancient trees, which for generations, and it may be 
centuries, came to aid the short-lived memory of the peasantry when 
they perambulated and beat the boundaries. Speed’s map of 
Devonshire shows a “hoar oak” on the line of division between 
that county and Somersetshire. Elsewhere we find a haran 
apoldre, or hoar apple-tree, such as the one mentioned in the Saxon 
chronicle, around whose aged trunk raged the battle of Hastings, 
and “harestones” and “warstones” innumerable, which all form 
ancient landmarks. (“ Archzologia,” 25, 25.) 

We will now briefly notice the nature of the three principal land 
measures used by the Angles and Saxons: the acre, the yardland, and 
the hide. The Saxon ecer, like the Latin ager, originally signified a 
field of indeterminate size. In this sense it survives in the surnames 
Akerman, meaning field-man, and Whitaker, meaning white-field, but 
at a very early period it was used to denote a strip of arable land in 
the common field of the township, containing as much land as one of 
the common ploughs drawn by a team of eight oxen could plough in a 
working day. We may compare with it the French term journa/, and 
the German morgen, which both signify an acre of ground, but mean 
literally “a day’s work” and “a morning’s work.” When we speak 
of an acre nowadays we mean any area of land which contains the 
exact quantity of 4,840 square yards, but it would surprise many 
people to learn that the acre of an earlier period had a conventional 
shape. Such, nevertheless, appears to have been the case, for Du 
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Cange tells us that the English acre, mentioned in the “ History of 
Battle Abbey,” was 40 perches in length and four in breadth, and 
even Dr. Johnson defines it as “a quantity of land containing in 
length 40 perches and four in breadth.” Now, 40 perches make a 
furlong, and a furlong, as Spelman informs us, means a “ furrow- 
long,” or length of the furrow in a ploughed field. It is very incon- 
venient when ploughing a small allotment of land to be continually 
turning the plough, so it seems to have been the custom from time 
immemorial to lay out the acre strips, so that the furrows might be 
as long as possible, and so that the plough might travel 40 perches, 
or one-eighth of a mile, without a turn. We can now perceive why 
it was that the allotments in the common fields of our country 
villages were so absurdly long in proportion to their width, for if 
they contained an acre apiece, their length was 40 perches or rods, 
and their breadth 4 rods. If, as was frequently the case, they con- 
tained half an acre apiece, their length was still one furlong and 
their breadth two rods, and if they consisted of a quarter of an acre 
only, or in other words, a rood or square rod, their length was still 
40 rods and their width but one rod. 

The yardland, as we have already hinted, was composed of as 
many acre, half-acre, or quarter-acre strips of the common arable 
field as the assembly of the township could afford to allot to each of 
its free members. The yardland varied greatly in quantity according 
to the situation of its component plots, the nature of the soil, and 
local custom. As land was gradually reclaimed from the forest sur- 
rounding the township, and distributed in equal shares among the 
existing holders of yardlands, the number of acres in every yard- 
land had a tendency to increase (“ Archzologia,” 33, 272). Indeed, 
as agriculture improved, and the soil was rendered more productive, 
the yardland and not the hide came to be regarded as the amount of 
ground sufficient in theory to support a household, while in fact 
several households sometimes contrived to live upon the produce of 
a single yardland. A manuscript relating to the Abbey of Malmes- 
bury gives the following definition of a yardland :—“ The yardland 
contains 24 acres, and four yardlands constitute a hide.” At Wim- 
bledon, in Surrey, a yardland consisted of only fifteen acres. At 
other places it contained 20, 30, 40, or 45 acres, but, for convenience 
sake we will adopt the golden mean, and accept the definition given 
in a modern work on arithmetic, “ A yard of land=3o acres.” 

The hide anciently contained as much land of all descrip- 
tions as was necessary for the support of a village householder 
and his family, but, as a definite land measure, it consisted of four 
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yardlands, and varied in proportion as its component unit varied 
in quantity ; but as we have adopted 30 acres as the average contents 
of the yardiand, we may take it that 120 acres represented the 
average area of the old English hide. Spelman derives the word 
“hide ” from the Saxon hydan, “to cover.” It was applied originally 
to the covered dwelling of the ceorl or householder, and later to the 
land appurtenant to it. That this derivation is correct is proved by 
the fact that other synonymous terms have a corresponding significa- 
tion. The Saxon name for a hide of land, “ hiwisc,” means literally 
a family or household; the Low Latin “ mansa” comes from the 
verb manere, to dwell ; “casata” is derived from casa, “a cottage” ; 
while “ familia,” which is used by the Venerable Bede, and translated 
“hide” by his Saxon commentator, speaks for itself. It is important 
to observe that at the medizval inguisitio post mortem no account 
was taken of the value of that portion of the hide that happened to be 
lying /a//ow, and that circumstance may help to account for the great 
discrepancy in the number of acres composing the hide in various 
counties (“ Archzologia,” 33, 278). 

But it is by observing the system of open-field cultivation as it 
existed in our own country a few generations ago, and by comparing 
it with the same system as it continues to exist in Germany and 
Other parts of the continent, that we are able to reconstruct the 
skeleton of the Saxon township, and to conceive the spirit which 
animated its dry bones. Let us descend to modern times and judge 
ex pede Herculem. 

Every village, says Marshall, in the immediate vicinity of the dwelling houses 
and farm buildings, had some few inclosed grass lands for the rearing of calves, 
or for other cattle which it might be thought necessary to keep near the village 
(the common farmstead or homestall). Around these home inclosures lay the 
arable land, divided into fields of nearly equal size and usually three in number, 
on which winter and summer crops and fallow followed in succession. In the 
lowest grounds, and “in the water-formed base of the rivered valleys, or in the 
boggy dips adjoining the arable land, lay meadow ground for hay harvest.” The 
more distant land served for pasture and wood, but the pasturage was of two dis- 
tinct kinds; the inlying portion of a better kind called ‘stinted,” on which 
there was a limit as to numbers and kinds of cattle, milch cows, draught cattle, 
and others, which required better food during the summer, and the ‘‘ common ” 
pasture, on which everyone could turn out as many cattle during the summer as 
he had fodder to support during the winter. Thus the whole acreage of the 
township was divided like one great farm, which was made use of by the joint 
tenants according toa uniform plan. It is only in the extreme west, says he, 
that this system has never prevailed. (Vasse, Ouvry’s translation, p. 10.) 


We will deal first with the arable land. Many of our rural place- 
names echo rustic terms, which were once upon everyone’s lips, but 
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which are now well-nigh forgotten. The “acres” and “ half-acres” 
mark the site of the old common field, where arable strips lay side 
by side, each separated from the other by a “balk” or grass border. 
Balca is a Saxon word, meaning a strip of turf left unturned by 
a careless ploughman between two parallel furrows, and hence the 
margin of grass intentionally left to prevent one neighbour from 
encroaching upon the allotment of another in the open field. In 
some parts of England this grass border is called a “reean.” ‘The 
modern German words da/ken, rain, and rainbalken have a precisely 
similar signification. 

In Scotland and Ireland the acre-strips are termed “rigs” or 
ridges, and the open field system of cultivation is generally known 
as the “ run-rig system,” on account of its marked feature the alterna- 
tion of rig and reean, or ridged-up furrows and balk. The triangular 
or pointed strip, which occupied the corner of a field, was called a 
“ gore” or “gored acre.” A block of parallel acre-strips was techni- 
cally termed a “furlong,” from the fact of its being a furrow in 
length, or a “shot,” which is the Saxon sceo?, a contribution or share ; 
and every furlong or shot was bordered by a balk, much broader 
than those which separated its constituent acre-strips, where the hare 
sat in her form, and the wild vegetation flourished undisturbed by 
the plough. The balk which lay at the head of the furlong, where 
the ploughs turned when they had traversed the acre-strips, was 
distinguished by the name of the “headland.” Very often the lie of 
the ground necessitated one furlong being laid out cross-wise or at 
right angles to the others, so that the headland of the former abutted 
on the sides of the latter. These transverse strips were then termed 
“butts” or, in Scotland, “ butt-riggs.” (Seebohm: “The English 
Village Community.”) 

“When a hillside formed part of the open field, the strips almost 
always were made to run, not up and down the hill, but horizontally 
along it ; and in ploughing, the custom for ages was always to turn 
the sod of the furrow downhill, the plough consequently always 
returning one way idle. If the whole hillside were ploughed in one 
field, this would result in a gradual travelling of the soil from the top 
to the bottom of the field, and it might not be noticed. But as in 
the open field system, the hillside was ploughed in strips 
with unploughed balks between them, no sod could pass in the 
ploughing from one strip to the next ; but the process of moving the 
sod downwards would go on age after age just the same within each 
individual strip. In other words, every year’s ploughing took a sod 
from the higher edge of the strip, and put it on the lower edge ; and 
the result was that the strips became in time long level terraces, one 
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above the other, and the balks between them grew into steep rough 
banks of long grass, covered often with natural self-sown brambles 
and bushes. These banks between the plough-made terraces are 
generally called /ynches or dinces, and the word is often applied to 
the terraced strips themselves, which go by the name of ‘ the linces’” 
(Seebohm : Jéid. p. 5). The word “lynch” is the same as the 
Saxon A/inc, which is often used in old charters to signify a boundary 
bank. In Cooper’s “ Provincialisms of Sussex” a link is defined as 
‘4 green or wooded bank, always on the side of a hill between two 
pieces of cultivated land.” The name of “The Links” occurs at 
Eastbourne, while examples of their peculiar formation may be 
seen upon the downsides at Jevington in the same neighbourhood, 
where they are popularly regarded as the remains of a Roman camp. 
Save the mark ! 

Such was the “fair field full of folk” which the fourteenth 
century poet William Langland saw in his vision concerning Piers 
the ploughman, where all manner of men—the mean and the 
rich—in “ering and sowing swonken full hard.” Piers told the 
pilgrims that he had a half-acre to erie. Then he and the pil- 
grims set about ploughing the half-acre, while “ diggers and delvers 
digged up the balks,” and the reprobate “Sloth” remarks that, 
though he had been priest and parson for more than thirty winters, 
he could neither “ sol-fa, nor sing, nor saints’ lives read”; but he 
did know how to find a hare in a furlong (Zdid. p. 18). 

The common field was in general subject to a three-course 
system of cultivation, and, in consequence, comprised three tracts, 
each of which in turn became the winter-field, summer-field, and 
fallow. In the first year the old fallow was broken up, and “ tilth- 
grain,” that isto say, wheat, was grown upon the newly-tilled land. In 
the second year the etch or stubble field was ploughed, and “ etch- 
grain,” that is, oats or sometimes beans, were sown upon it in the 
spring, and in the third year the tract lay bare and fallow. The 
acre-strips composing the yardlands of the commoners were inter- 
mixed and scattered in wild confusion over these three tracts or 
fields, and this intermixture was, as we have already noticed, the 
result of their having been originally allotted annually in this manner 
purposely, and in order that each commoner should have his due 
proportion of good and bad land. When the crop was carried, the 
common arable field was manured by folding sheep upon it. For 
example, at Berwick, in Sussex, during the last century, the “ laine,” 
or arable upland held in common, or to use the local expression “in 
tenantry,” contained 155 acres, divided into 228 intermixed strips ; 
and, as there were no fences, it could only be depastured in 
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autumn. Every commoner, therefore, contributed a certain number 
of sheep, in proportion to his or her holding, e.g. Thomas Susan, 
fourteen sheep; Widow Godly, sixteen sheep; so as to form a 
“tenant flock,” or common flock, which was fed and folded on the 
strips and balks composing the laine, according to strict rules. 
(“ Suss. Arch. Coll.” 6, 239.) 

We will next deal with the meadow ground of the old English 
township. This, like the arable field, was distributed in allotments 
by rotation or lot, and when all the commoners had carried their 
crop of hay, the whole meadow became subject to the grazing rights 
of the community, according to local custom, “used time out of 
mind, whereof the memory of man ran not to the contrary.” The 
common mowing ground was sometimes known as the “ Lammas 
lands” or “‘ Lammas meadows,” because 

It fell about the Lammastide, 

When husbands win their hay, 
that the cattle were driven to pasture on the mown grass field. The 
common meadow of the before-mentioned manor of Aston and 
Cote was permanently divided by means of boundary stones into 
sixteen large shares, technically known as “layings-out,” and each 
laying-out was subdivided into four smaller shares, called “sets.” 
But as the sixty-four sets were not equally productive of hay, it was 
necessary that there should be an annual distribution of them 
amongst the tenants by lot. Now, each of the sixteen hides of land 
which formed the manor had from time immemorial made use of a 
peculiar and distinctive mark, and the names of these mysterious 
marks have been preserved to us ; they were as follows :— 

The one, two, and three ‘‘on right,” ¢.¢. parallel upright 


strokes ° ° e . ° ° . . . ° | |] i] 
The two on right and one at head, the Greek IT ° ° e T 
The three on right and one at head, the Greek IT with hoes 

down strokes . ° ° ° ° e ‘i ° R e TH 


The priest, two concentric circles representing atonsure . ° ° 


The headless, #.¢. a cross withouta head . ° ° . ° ° 
The bow . e . e . . . . 7 . 7 
The cross ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° e 
The reel, a cross with ound ends . ° e . ‘ ° ° 


(0) 

The crane’s foot (latterly the hern’s foot) . . +. « -« JN 
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N 

4 
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The peel (latterly the frying-pan) . ° ° ° ° . ° 
The one, two, three, and four, ‘* thwart over,” z.¢. parallel horizontal 


strokes . ‘ . ; 5 ; 5 : i 


(Archkeologia, 35, 471.) 
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In Ditmarsh Zee/ or foe/ meant the band of gilt leather which 
adorned the head of the unmarried girl. The same symbol was 
called in Sussex the “doter,” which is probably the Saxon word 
dohter, daughter (‘ Archzologia,” 37, 387). As every hide of 
Aston Manor contained four yardlands, the tenants of these four 
component yardlands used the same mark in common. When the 
hay crop of the great common meadow was ready for cutting, the 
grass stewards and the “sixteens” called a general meeting of the 
commoners. Each of those who had the right of mowing hay in 
the common meadow brought with him a piece of wood, on 
which was carved such one of the above-named marks as was proper 
to the hide in which his yardland lay. The “sets” of meadow-land 
were then balloted for in the following manner :—Four of the com- 
moners came forward and deposited their marks in a hat, and a 
boy drew them out one by one, after giving the hat a good shake. 
The first mark drawn entitled its owner to have his share of 
meadow in set Number 1, the second drawn in set Number 2, the 
third in set Number 3, and the fourth in set Number 4. Four more 
commoners then came forward, and the same process was repeated, 
until the whole sixty-four sets had been distributed. Each man 
thereupon marked the set or strip of meadow which had fallen to 
his share by cutting on the turf his own proper mark (“ Archzologia,” 
33, 275). Marks of a similar nature were used in the allotment of 
the fourteen so-called “ hides” of common meadow among the holders 
of yardlands belonging to the manor of Southease, Sussex. In 
the latter case the symbols were termed the one-score — (one hori- 


zontal stroke) up to seven score (seven horizontal strokes) = the 


doter ? the dung-hook 4 the cross +, the two C’s, the D, and 
3 ’ 


the drinker | | | (“Suss. Arch. Coll.” 4, 307). At Berwick, in 


the same county, the dole-lands (¢.e. meadow lands divided into doles 
or shares) were set out in equal proportions for mowing, and lots 
were drawn from a hat (“Suss. Arch. Coll.” 6, 239). 

In the parishes of Congresbury and Puxton, Somersetshire, were 
two large pieces of common meadow called the “East and West 
Dolemoors,” which were divided into separate acre strips, each of 
which had a peculiar mark cut upon the turf, such as the “ horn,” 
the “ four oxen and a mare,” the “two oxen and a mare,” the “ pole- 
axe,” the “cross,” the “ dung-fork,” the “oven,” the “duck’s nest,” 
the “hand-reel,” and the “ hare’s tail.” On the Saturday preceding 
Old Midsummer Day the commoners assembled at the spot, and a 
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number of apples, which had previously been marked in the same 
manner as the doles or shares of meadow, were placed in a bag or 
hat and distributed amongst them by a boy. At the close of the 
distribution each commoner repaired to his allotment as the apple 
directed him, and took possession for the ensuing year. An 
adjournment then took place to the house of the overseer of the 
Dolemoors, an officer annually elected from the body of commoners, 
where four acres reserved for the purpose of paying expenses were 
let by “inch of candle,” and the rest of the day was passed in con- 
viviality (Collinson’s “ Hist. Somerset”). 

The third class of land belonging to the township, as described 
by Marshall, was the pasturage, stinted or common, where horses, 
cattle, sheep, or pigs were sent to graze according to local rule and 
custom. It was the last fragment of the township territory to escape 
inclosure, and owes its preservation to the fact that its soil is generally 
of the poorest description, and unsuitable for agriculture. This 
“waste of the manor,” with its scanty herbage and overgrowth of 
furze and wild bushes, where a few commoners still cling tenaciously 
to their ancient rights, is so familiar to us all that further description 
is unnecessary. 

Many of our old municipal boroughs are mere developments of 
the English township. The Saxon word éurh or éurcg meant 
originally the for¢ijfed house and courtyard of the nobleman, and came 
to be applied to the town which grew up around it—a community 
which held its own dburh-gemot or borough assembly under the 
presidency of its own reeve. The borough was in fact a more strictly 
organised township. (Stubbs’ “Const. Hist.”) Only a generation 
ago Marlborough had its common arable field. The allotments 
were divided by broad “lanchets” or strips of meadow, and were 
subject to common pasture during the autumn, while a continuous 
right of common pasture existed over “The Thorns.” (Waylen, 
“Hist. Marlboro’.”) Old records show that other boroughs observed 
a mode of cultivating their municipal lands similar to that formerly 
in use among the rural townships. ‘The commoners of Malmesbury, 
who possessed rights of common over “ King’s Heath ”—a grant of 
land conferred upon them, according to the ancient tradition, by 
King Athelstan—were divided into six “hundreds” or “tribes.” 
Above them ranked certain privileged bodies, styled respectively the 
“ Forty-cights,” the “Twenty-fours,” and the “ Thirteens,” who all 
had their respective shares in the land belonging to the community, 
(Gentleman's Magazine, 1832, 405.) The constitution of Ditmarsh 
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comprised analogous bodies of forty-eight and twenty-four members. 
(“ Archzologia,” 37, 377-) 

The open-field system of cultivation was not peculiar to the 
Saxons, or even to the nations of the North. It was the primitive 
form of agriculture, which was once widely prevalent both in Europe 
and Asia, and continues to exist locally on both continents. Neither 
was the organised village community a distinctive Saxon institution. 
But the English township was essentially so. In it were developed 
and matured the first principles of our popular and representative 
local government. But the system has had its day and served its 
end. Society has quite outgrown this narrow chrysalis in which it was 
enveloped, and those enthusiasts who desire to confer larger powers 
upon our local councils, or to revive the now effete class of small 
landed proprietors, are only} endeavouring to put back the hands of 
the clock of progress. 


T. H. B. GRAHAM, 
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THE MINISTER'S MAN. 


N an afternoon when the sky was bright and the breeze blew 
gently through the yellowing corn, I alighted from the coach 

that plies twice daily between the station at Appleringie and the 
village of Mossielee. He who seeks peace and rest finds it there. 
The tourist, unless he be a cyclist wheeling along unbeaten tracks, 
has not discovered this sequestered spot. Its name is not mentioned 
in a guide-book, and nine miles of road, winding through two valleys 
and across steep ridges, separate it from the great line of railway 
that is ever bearing travellers north and south. In the old days the 
village was hidden from the wayfarer until he overlooked it from the 
summit of a hill down which the road plunges at a fearful gradient. 
These were the days of broad chests and strong hearts. No man of 
this generation can climb “ The Brae” without panting, and without 
stopping now and then to look back on the fair scene he has left. 
There came a time when a better road was needed than one fit only 
for pack-horses and lumbering carts. Now the stranger gets his 
first glimpse of Mossielee from afar. By-and-by the coach enters a 
long, narrow street, flanked by whitewashed cottages whose walls 
are gay in summer-time with creeping plants rooted in a handful of 
earth. At the foot of “The Brae” the road turns abruptly to the 
right and crosses the narrow, high-arched bridge that spans the 
Balwhat. In July this stream dwindles to a wimpling burn, with 
pools so shallow that the village urchins lay aside their hazel rods 
and guddle for the troutlets with their hands. But when the winter 
snows melt on the hills the burn becomes a torrent, swirling and 
roaring down the glen as if it would sweep the whole village away into 
the big river round the baseof Penlee. The water laves the gable of the 
inn, a rambling, two-storey house witha signboard that used to swing 
and creak above the door, but being hurled down by a March gale is 
now nailed to the wall. It bears in faded colours the half-length 
portrait of a gentleman of uncertain age, whose right hand is thrust 
into the breast of a military coat. The hostelry being known as: 
“The George,” there is a general impression that the portrait repre- 
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sents one of the four illustrious monarchs who bore that name. But 
the point is disputed. 

The “ George” being the only place of entertainment for man 
and beast within a wide circuit of country, the landlady might be 
expected to take advantage of her monopoly. But Mossielee is not 
in the Highlands. Mrs. Jardine is one of the few survivals of a type 
of landlady once common in the inns of rural Scotland. She is 
kind but autocratic. If I remark in the morning that I would like a 
chop for dinner, she replies: ‘Deed an’ ye’ll get naething o’ the 
kind. There’s a chicken pluckit ready for your denner this day an’ 
to my mind that’s a hantle better than the bit chop that a’ you 
toiin’s fowk are sae daft aboot.” Mrs. Jardine doesn’t lay out any 
of her silver plate for me. A brown teapot is good enough for a 
single man, but she loads the table with home-made and home-grown 
delicacies. The linen in my bedroom is white as the snow that 
swathes Penlee in winter, and fragrant with the odour of woodruff. 
From the window the outlook is on a garden with rows of kitchen 
vegetables and a hedge of berry bushes, beside which my landlady’s 
red-haired grandson spends much of his time. Bees buzz all day 
long at the hives. Flower beds, rose bushes, stalwart fuchsias, and 
spreading honeysuckle furnish the room with a dainty bouquet which 
only delights me in a modified way, for it allures wasps. Mossielee 
is surrounded by hills, but the highest can be scaled in a forenoon. 
Grass clothes them to the summit, and climbing up there, after 
sundry rests by the way, I lie and look up at the ever-changing face 
of the sky or watch the play of sunshine and shadow on the hill- 
sides. There are no jarring sounds, only the dulled clink of the 
smith’s hammer, the plaintive bleating of sheep, and the lowing of 
cattle in the valley, or the weird cries of the whaups and peeseweeps 
that circle overhead. But the feeling of refreshment and restfulness 
is greatest when the glare of day is past and the twilight is creeping 
westward. It was at such an hour on a Saturday evening that I first 
saw the minister’s man. 

At the farther end of the Mossielee is the parish church, plain 
and time worn. A greyhaired man stood at the kirkyard gate. His 
age might be anywhere between sixty and eighty. There were many 
wrinkles on his thin, solemn face, from the crow’s feet that came as 
the first token of advancing years, to the deep lines that seamed his 
forehead. A puckering at the mouth gave a sarcastic expression, 
which somewhat belied the kindly look in the sad, grey eyes. 
Absorbed in thought he did not notice my approach. I stopped 
beside him and remarked, “ This is a very fine night !” 
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He turned and eyed me from head to foot, before he cautiously 
answered, “ Ay, it’s no that bad.” 

“Do you think it’s going to keep fine to-morrow ?” 

“* Weel, I wadna say but it may ; only that’s a gey watery sunset, 
an’ there’s a kind o’ sniff o’ rain in the air. ’Gin it wad come a bit 
shooer it wadna dae the neeps ony harm, onywise it wad lay the 
stour.” 

“You'll be the church officer, I suppose ? ” 

“What! The church officer! Na, na, sir, we’ve nane o’ thae 
new-fangled names in this part o’ the country. Church officer! Od, 
that wad be a braw name. Na, na, I’m just the minister’s man, the 
same as I’ve been for mair than forty years in this same parish.” 

He took a stumpy, blackened clay pipe from his waistcoat pocket 
and knocked out the dottle on the wall. I handed him my pouch, 
and when he had lit his pipe he began to thaw. 

** Ye'll be a stranger in thae parts ?” he asked. 

* Yes,” I replied, “this is my first visit to Mossielee. I’ve come 
from Glasgow for a holiday, and only arrived yesterday afternoon. 
It’s very quiet here, such a change from the noise of the city.” 

“ Ay ‘it'll be that. It’s a lang time sin’ I was in Glesca, an’, od, 
man, the clatter o’ thae buses an’ carts an’ whatno fair deevedme. I 
can tell ye I was unco thankful to get hame again! yon’s an awfu’ 
place for quiet bodies like oorsells to bide in.” 

“Yes, it’s very different from living in a village like this. But 
one gets accustomed to anything, even to noisy streets.” 

“T daur sae ; I daur sae.” 

“Ts your own minister to preach to-morrow?” 

“Weel, no exactly. Ye see, he has a brither in Embro’, a big 
man wi’ a grand hoose, an’ he gangs aften to see him about this 
time o’ year. There’s a laddie frae Embro’ to preach the morn, an’ 
gin he’s like the lave that Maister Christie sends us when he’s awa 
he'll be no muckle worth. He gets themcheap. Man, there’s some 
queer birkies come to this kirk. Noo, just last spring there, Maister 
Christie was awa on ane of his veesits to Embro’. On the Saturday 
night I was ower at the manse—yon’s it, yon big hoose amang 
the trees—an’ I was sitting at the kitchen fire haein a crack wi’ Mrs. 
Macphail, the hoosekeeper, when says she, ‘The minister’s no come 
yet forthe morn. Dye think he’s turned ill, or forgotten a’ aboot 
it? The bus is in lang syne. I wonner wha he'll be sending this 
time ?’ 

*** Hoot,’ says I, ‘dinna fash your heid aboot the minister, he’ll come 
a’richt, I’se warrant ye he'll be ane o’ thae puir chiels that tramp 
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frae Aipleringie to save the bus money.’ Weel, to see what micht 
happen, I sat till’t was on the chap o’ eleven, when a rap cam’ to the 
front door. Mrs. Macphail opened it an’ in walked a lang, scranky 
man wi’ nae mair baggage than an umbrella, an’ it hadna dune him 
muckle guid, for it had come on an awfu’ nicht o’ rain, an’ he was for 
a’ the warld like a drookit craw. Weel, to mak a lang story short, I 
furraged out some o’ Maister Christie’s claes for him, the while Mrs. 
Macphail got a bit supper ready. He began to rummage in his coat 
pocket, an’ his face got as white’s a cloot. Says he to me, unco 
waefu’, ‘What am I todo? I’ve come away and left my sermon at 
home!’ ‘Isthat a’?’ saysI. ‘ Dinna bother yersell aboot that, sir, I 
ken whaur Maister Christie keeps his auld anes, an’ the time ye’re 
getting your supper I’ll seek oot ane o’ them, an’ ye can look it ower 
afore ye gang to your bed, just to see that ye can read it.’ Man, ye 
should hae seen hoo his face brightened up at the sicht o’t. Weel, 
the upshot was that he read that sermon in the kirk next day, an’ did 
it weel to, yet some fowk actually said it was naething like Maister 
Christie’s. That’s what prejudice can dae. But that’s no a’ the 
story. On the Monday morning Mrs. Macphail went up an’ chappit 
at his door to wauken him, an’ what d’ye think? The chiel was gane ; 
up an’ awa lang afore onybody in the village was aboot, that he micht 
tramp back to Aipleringie an’ so save another shilling. Ay, sir, it’s a 
fine thing to be a minister wi’ a guid fat glebe, but mony a ane rues 
the day that he taen thocht to wag his pow ina pulpit. It’s aften a 
sair fecht to keep body an’ soul thegither till ye’re through the college, 
an’ a sairer fecht to get a kirk o’ ony kind, far less ane wi’ a stipend 
that’ll keep a minister as he ought to be. The kirk’s like every ither 
profession nooadays, its ower thrang, an’ unless ye hae influence 
at your back ye canna get elected as a beadle, forbye a minister.” 

‘“‘ Have there been many ministers here in your time?” 

“ Ay, a wheen ! Let me see ; there was Maister Jamieson, it was 
under him that I took office, then there was Maister Dick, an’ 
Maister Carnegie, an’ Maister Macphee. They’re a lying aneath the 
sods in the kirkyaird. Ye see it’s a hantle healthier to be a minister’s 
man than a minister. No that I havena my worries. A minister’s. 
man is never aff the trot, an’ some ministers wad mak him naething 
but a scodgie. Noo, there was Maister Macphee ; says he to me ae 
day, says he, ‘John I would like you to kill my pig to-morrow.’ Says 
I, “ Dinna ye think, sir, the butcher wad mak a better job o’t ?’ I was 
kind o’ sarcastic like, but he either didna see it, or didna want to, for 
he was as mean a man as ever put feet in shoe leather. ‘ Not a bit, 
says he, ‘ you'll do it as well as any butcher in the country, John 
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you're a wonderful man ; you can do anything.’ But he didna get 
ower me wi’ his wheedling Hielan tongue. My dander got fair up, 
an’ says I, ‘ Maister Macphee, I’m willing to dae as muckle as I can 
to obleege ye. I'll gang your errands, I'll delve your garden, an’ I'll 
no say I’ll no pu’ your hens’ necks, but I draw the line at cutting 
soo’s throats.’ Wi’ that I left him. Ane has to keep up the dignity 
o’ his office.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied; then I got him on to another theme. 
“ Sermons used to be much longer than they are now?” 

“ Ay, that they were. Noo-a-days ministers gie the fowk scrimp 
measure. Twenty minutes by ordinar’, an’ half an’ hour at the out- 
side, that’s your sermon noo. It used to be three-quarters o’ an 
hour, an’ sometimes mair. Od the fowk got lang snoozes in the 
kirk in thae days. The langest sermon ever preached in this parish, 
cr in ony ither I believe, was ane I heard nigh thirty years ago. 
The minister was an auld man frae the Hielands wi’ a voice like the 
drone o’ a bagpipe. When he gied oot the text the fowk settled doon, 
the men to sleep an’ the women to souk peppermints, as was their 
habit. He divided his subject into well-nigh as mony heids as 
there are months in the year, but neither heid nor tail could I mak 
o’t. Weel, he preached, an’he preached, an’ he better preached, 
till a’ body had waukened, an’ the fowk began to fidget; but they 
had to fidget a gey while, for it was nigh twa hours ere he’d warsled 
through a’ his heids an’ got his application worked aff. Lang afore 
that I’d slipped oot. That’s ane of the privileges o’ a minister’s 
man. When a sermon’s lang an’ dreich I bemind me that the vestry 
fire needs mending, so I slip oot an’ gie it a poke up, syne gaun to 
the hinner end o’ the kirk, an’ hae a draw till I hear the singing, when 
I slip inside again in time to let the minister oot o’ the pulpit.” 

“‘ Have you an organ in your church?” 

‘‘Organ ! ma certy, ye’re no blate to talk aboot organs here. 
Organ, forsooth! We hinna even a band ; an’ we ne’er sing a tune 
oor auld precentor disna ken by heart, an’ ye micht count them a’ 
on your twa hands, without the thooms. But there’s braw fine 
singing for a’ that. Its singing frae the heart, an’ gin a man praises 
God in that way He winna be very particular, though some o’ the 
notes are oot o’ tune or the voice be na ower sweet. It savours 
ower muckle o’ the papacy this paying ither fowk to dae your sing- 
ing for you. They tell me that in some o’ the toun’s kirks whaur 
there’s a big organ an’ a paid band it’s no thocht the genteel thing 
for the congregation to join in the singing. But, ‘sir, there’ll be nae 
paid singers in heaver., an’ weel just hae to dae o’or best, I’m thinking.” 
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“But do you think it sinful to use an organ in public worship? 
Didn’t David praise God with musical instruments ?” 

“ Ay, sir, but there were some things that David did we’d be as weel 
no to copy. No that I’ll say ye’re a’ thegither wrang, for I’m maybe 
a bit auld-fashioned in thae matters. There canna be muckle harm 
in an organ o’ itsel, but it’s the thin end o’ Popery, an’ it’s wasting a 
hantle money that might be better spent elseways.” 

The gloaming had deepened into darkness, and the wind was 
beginning to sough eerily among the trees as John Rutherford locked 
the kirkyard gate. As we walked slowly along the road he told me 
a little of his private life, of his wife’s long illness, and of the sad 
summer evening when the light of his home went out with the dying 
day. . 

**O, it’s sair, sair,” he said, “to see ane ye loe dear lying tossing on 
a sick bed, an’ to feel that ye canna dae onythingtohelp her. Some- 
times it gars ye lose grip o’ God, but His hand's ne’er far awa an’ gin 
ye grope ye'll soon get haud o’t again. I had a sair time after Jean’s 
death, for I was left wi’ six young bairns on my hands, but I warsled 
through. Noo they’re a’ daein’ for themsells but Liz that has keepit 
hoose for me mony a year. No, but I micht hae married again gin 
Vd liked, for a widow man disna want chances. Some women gie 
ye a hint that’s next door to an offer. Noo there was Mrs. Gillespie 
the widow that keeps the bit grocery shop fornenst the Cross, says 
she to me ae day, ‘ That’s a rale comfortable looking seat o’ yours in 
the kirk, Maister Rutherford.’ ‘Ou, ay,’ says I, ‘no that bad.’ 
* Div ye hear weel in it?’ says she. ‘Ye canna fail to hear in it,’ 
says I, ‘unless ye’re as deaf as a post, for the minister’s speaking into 
your lug.’ ‘I was just speiring,’ says the body, ‘ because sin I had 
that awfu cauld last winter I’ve been kind o’ dull o’ hearing on the 
left side, an’ I thocht ye micht manage to get me a sitting in your 
pew.’ I jaloused what the woman was after, for ae day afore that 
she’d been telling me that the shop was daein rale weel an’ that gin 
she married again she wadna gie it up, for it wad keep a man an’ wife 
unco cosie. But I couldna thole her, so says I, ‘Mrs. Gillespie, 
there'll ne’er be a sitting to let in my pew, for my ain bairns need 
them a’, but gin ye canna hear whaur ye are ; maybe I can get ye a 
sitting in the deaf fowks’ pew fornenst the pulpit.’ Ma certy ! when 
I said that she birsled up an’ whisked awa saying, ‘I think ye maun 
be getting deaf yersel, Maister Rutherford, for ne’er a word said I 
aboot no hearing, sae gude-day to ye.’ A fine thing it wad hae been 
for me to let her into my pew, for aince there she wad hae made a 
toun’s talk o’ us, an’ the end wad hae been that I wad hae had to 
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marry her. Then there was Tibbie Wilkie, a girnin cratur that nae 
man wad tak, though he had nae mair choice than Adam. Says she to 
me ae day in her maist wheedling manner, ‘ Maister Rutherford, d’ye 
ken what a’ the fowk are saying?’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘my hearing’s no 
very sharp for gossip.’ ‘Weel,’ says she, ‘ they’re saying that you an 
I are gaun to get married.’ ‘Then just tell them,’ says I, ‘that it’s a 
lee.’ I heard nae mair of her tattle. Ay, sir, women are kittle 
craturs to deal wi’, an’ some o’ them are no blate at the asking. But 
this is whaur I bide, so I'll bid you gude-nicht.” 

On the morrow with solemn face he ushered the young preacher 
into the pulpit. It was a sunny day, but when the sermon had 
lasted half an hour John Rutherford remembered the vestry fire. 
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ING JOHN, in the first year of his reign, instituted the Order 
of the “Etoile.” That was in 1351, two years after the 
institution of the Garter at Windsor by Edward III., and it was the 
first Royal order of France, as the Garter was of England. Very 
long before this time there were of course knights in plenty of various 
degrees; but they were not necessarily created by the King, and, 
great as was the honour, it was not strictly limited—that is to say, 
practically the whole of the xod/esse became knights on attaining 
majority. 
During the Crusades were founded the military orders, but they 
were associations of a different kind—brotherhoods of warriors con- 
stituted like the religious orders, receiving the King’s countenance 
and support, but not originating with him. But from the middle of 
the fourteenth century began the orders of the King on the system 
which has lasted throughout Europe down to our own time. 
Chivalry pure and simple was perhaps passing away, but not the 
desire for personal distinction, which is probably the most universal 
and deeply-rooted of all sentiments. Some writers have argued that 
the formation of these orders marked the decadence of chivalry, but 
it seems truer to say that it marked the growth of the monarchy. 
They were not intended to prop up a crumbling institution, but 
rather to aid in the building up of a supreme central authority. Out 
of medizval chaos rose the royal power; it was, as De Tocqueville 
thas pointed out, the Monarchy, and not the Revolution, which 
endowed France with an administrative centralisation; and the i 
orders of knighthood were among the means by which the King 
strengthened the throne, by surrounding himself with the chief men 
of the land. Henceforward his authority steadily increased, and at 
last became absolute. ‘The nobles,” says Taine, “ through an old 
instinct of military fealty, consider themselves his body-guard, and 
down to August 10, 1789, rush forward to die for him on his stair- 
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case; he is their general by birth; the people down to 1789 regard 
him as the redresser of abuses, the guardian of the right, the pro- 
tector of the weak, the great almoner, the universal refuge.” Such 
was the position of the grand-master of the orders of knighthood. 

It was John’s ambition to be known as a preux chevalier ; his 
mind was steeped in chivalrous romance. Perhaps he hardly lived 
up to the character, and he has been liberally abused. His concep- 
tion of chivalry may not kave been the highest, but he seems at 
least to have been a man of honour. He was not indeed an ideal 
monarch, and the English were strong and aggressive. During his 
reign and for the best part of a century after his death France 
suffered greatly. The order which he established lasted hardly a 
hundred years, but though short-lived, it had the honour of serving as 
the pattern for the illustrious Golden Fleece (Zoison @ Or), which his 
great-grandson, Philip Duke of Burgundy, instituted in 1430. 

When the English were at last expelled from France Charles VII. 
settled himself down to live in as much peace and comfort as might 
be. Either from anti-feudal instincts or from preference he sur- 
rounded himself with parvenus, and he degraded the order of the 
Star by conferring it upon his huntsmen and archers and others of 
low origin. Some historians say that it was his intention to establish 
a new order, but if he had any such design it was left to his son to 
carry out. 

Louis XI. instituted the order of St.-Michel at the Chateau 
d’Amboise, by Letters Patent, dated August 1, 1649. If in doing so 
he was merely giving effect to his father’s design it was not from filial 
affection, nor can it have been from any love of display, for this great 
and crafty king was of mean appearance and shabbily dressed. In 
the statutes he declares that he founds this order to the glory and 
praise of God and of His glorious Mother, and in commemoration and 
honour of “ Monsieur Sainct Michel, Archange, premier chevalier,” 
who vanquished the dragon, the ancient enemy of human nature, 
in order that the high and roble may be incited to valiant deeds. 
It is not very likely that Louis believed what he said, nor can there 
be any doubt that this institution was, like all his actions, a means 
to an end—the firm establishment of the supremacy of the Crown. 
From the commencement of his reign he was beset with difficulties ; 
almost crushed by the “ Ligue du Bien Public,” he had need of all 
the force of arms, all his resources of cunning—which were consider- 
able—all the honours and patronage available. His adversary, the 
Duke of Burgundy, had the Golden Fleece, the King of England 
the Garter, while he had no decoration worth bestowing For his 
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purpose the “ Ordre de l’Etoile” was useless, it had fallen into such 
disrepute. Therefore he created a new order, and declared it to be 
the extreme mark of honour of the kingdom. Edward had con- 
ferred the Garter on the Duke of Burgundy. Louis tried to gain the 
support of the Duke of Bretagne by offering him the collar of his 
new order, but he refused it on account of the oath of allegiance, 
while he accepted the Golden Fleece. 

The Dukes of Guienne and Bourbon and the Comte de S. Pol 
were among the first knights of St.-Michael. The original number 
was thirty-six. They wore a cloak reaching to the ground, of white 
cloth, with a pattern similar to the collar embroidered in gold round 
the edge. The ribbon was black; the collar of gold, a design of 
curved lines and escallops. The cross was of the Maltese pattern. 
Whether from a lack of originality or that it gave peculiar pleasure to 
the Gallic eye, this form was adopted for all the orders of France. 
It was of gold and white enamel, with four leurs de /is of gold in the 
angles, and in the centre a medallion charged with a representation 
of St. Michael slaying the Dragon, all proper, and the motto “ Immensi 
tremor oceani.” The origin of the motto is thus accounted for. In 
the year 709 St. Michael appeared in a dream to the Bishop of 
Avranches, and bade him build and dedicate to him an oratory upon 
the rock which has ever since been called Mont St. Michel. It is 
told that whenever the enemies of France have approached the 
Mount the Archangel has been seen raising a storm upon the sea. 

The order lasted till the Revolution, and was revived after the 
downfall of Buonaparte. For some time after its foundation it was a 
much coveted distinction, but presently, like the “ Etoile,” it became 
too common to be highly prized. It was given to country squires 
and to lawyers. “In our time,” writes Brantéme, “we have seen 
lawyers issue from the courts, throw aside cap and gown, and take to 
wearing the sword. We have secn those, I say, get the collar of St.- 
Michael without having served at all. Thus did the Sieur de Mon- 
taigne, who had far better have stuck to his pen and gone on 
scribbling essays than changed it for a sword which did not sit so 
well on him.” - Probably no member of this order, with the exception 
of Gaspard de Coligni, is so well remembered as this despised 
dittérateur. 

Charles IX. endeavoured to raise the order from its degradation 
by deciding that no further appointments should be mad _ until the 
number was reduced to fifty, which was to be the limit, But this 
regulation does not appear to have been carried into effect. A 
hundred years later, in 1665, Louis XIV. revised the statutes, 
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making two generations of gentility a necessary qualification, and 
limiting the number to a hundred, not counting those who were also 
knights of St.-Esprit. During the last century this decoration was 
chiefly conferred on those distinguished in art, letters, and science ; 
and after the Restoration of 1814 it became exclusively a reward of 
merit of that kind. 

We now come to the premier order of France, “l’Ordre du Saint- 
Esprit,” of which Henry III. was the author. He instituted it in 
December 1578, in the Church of the Augustins at Paris, and as 
long as the Monarchy lasted it remained the highest honour in 
France. Henry stated that he instituted this order as a memorial 
and thanksgiving for the Divine favour bestowed upon him, for at 
Whitsuntide, in 1573, he was elected King of Poland, and at Whit- 
suntide of the following year he ascended the throne of France. 

There is not so much to be said in praise of the last of the Valois 
that one likes to cast doubts on this statement, but it would probably 
have been more accurate to say that, having decided on forming a 
new order, the Whitsuntide coincidence suggested a very excellent 
name. Practically his motives seem to have been to weaken both 
the League and the Calvinist party by forming a society to which 
entrance would be eagerly sought, and to belong to which it was 
necessary to profess the Roman Catholic faith, and to swear the 
strictest allegiance to the King, undertaking neither to serve nor to 
receive honours or pension from any other person. Foreigners were 
ineligible (Sovereign Princes were admitted by Henry IV. and subse- 
quently), and French subjects having any order except St.-Michael. 
They might, however, by Royal permission, accept the Garter and the 
Golden Fleece. 

Henry received the collar at the hands of the Bishop of Auxerre 
(Jacques Amyot), grand-almoner of France. He endeavoured to 
restore the prestige of St. Michael by connecting it with the new 
order. They were henceforward known as “les Ordres du Roi.” 

To be eligible for Saint-Esprit it was required first to be a knight 
of St.-Michel. On being received, a knight swore in most solemn 
form, before God and his Church, and upon his faith and honour, to 
live and die in the Catholic religion, and never to depart from the 
communion “de nostre mtre Sainte Eglise Apostolique et Romaine,” 
ever to render absolute obedience to the King, and to guard and 
defend the honour and rights of his Royal Majesty, and never to 
enter the service of anyone else whomsoever, nor to take pensions, 
nor to leave the kingdom without the King’s express permission, 
And the King, investing him with the insignia, replied: “Receive 
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from our hands the collar of our order of the Holy Ghost, to which 
we as Sovereign Grand-Master receive you, and have in perpetual 
remembrance the Death and Passion of our Lord and Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, in token whereof we command you ever to bear this 
cross attached to your outer garments, and at the neck the cross of 
gold with a ribbon of sky blue. And God give you grace never to 
break the vows and oath which you have just made, but have them 
ever in your heart, being sure that if you infringe them in any 
manner you will be dismissed from this company and incur the 
penalties provided by the statutes of the order. In the Name of 
the Father, the Son, andthe Holy Ghost. Amen.” And the knight, 
kissing hands, makes answer: “Sire, God give me such grace, and 
rather death than ever to fail therein, and I thank your Majesty very 
humbly for the honour and gifts that it has pleased you to bestow 
on me.” 

It was ordered that on January 1 every year the knights—they 
numbered 100—were to go together with the King to hear mass at 
the Church of the Augustins, “de nostre bonne ville de Paris,” or 
if the sovereign were absent from the capital the ceremony was to be 
held wherever he happened to be. They were to go in procession to 
the church clothed in long cloaks of black velvet embroidered ail 
over in silver flames, with a cape adorned with silver doves, both 
cloak and cape being lined with yellow satin. ‘The hat was black 
with a white feather, and doublet and hose were of white, the style 
being left “4 la discrétion du commandeur.” 

At the offertory the King gave as many crowns as he had years 
of age, and each commander one crown; the money going towards 
the support of the novices of the Augustins. They received the 
Sacrament, and afterwards all dined together with the King, at his 
expense, ev signe damour. Then they went to church again to hear 
vespers for the dead, wearing this time cloaks of black cloth, but the 
grand-master’s was of “‘écarlatte brune moiré.” Again, on the following 
morning, they went to church, when each offered a wax candle of a 
pound weight. The registrar then read out the names of the 
cardinals, prelates, and commanders of the order who had passed 
away since the last ceremony, and for whose souls mass was said and 
a De Profundis and funeral oration. Then there was another grand 
dinner as on the previous day, which was followed by a chapter of 
the order. The cross of Saint-Esprit was of gold and white enamel, 
with four leurs de lis at the angles, and in the centre a silver dove. 
The motto, “Duce et auspice.” The ribbon was of sky-blue mo/ré, and 
was worn over the shoulder and across the body from right to left, 
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but prelates wore it round the neck. The collar was of gold and 
very heavy ; it was composed of /feurs de lis combined with tongues 
of fire, trophies of arms, and the initial “H™” alternately at equal 
distances. The last representative of this illustrious order was the 
Duc de Nemours, who died at Versailles in June 1896. 

The Church of the Augustins has disappeared, but some records of 
the order are still to be seen in Paris. All the archbishops to whom 
there are monuments in Notre Dame are represented with the cross 
upon their breasts, and there is a beautiful marble relief of the 
seventeenth century of the “maréchal de Guebreant, chevalier des 
Ordres du Roi,” and his wife Renée. Also, in St. Eustache is a 
statue of the great Colbert, treasurer of the order, with the mantle 
and collar. 

In the tapestries at the Luxembourg one notices the royal arms 
encircled with the collars of St.-Michel and Saint-Esprit, and at the 
Cluny are preserved three cloaks of the latter order, and also the 
hangings of the chapel. These are of green, elaborately embroidered 
with flames, doves, and monograms. On the canopy of the throne 
are two escutcheons with the arms of France and Poland encircled 
with the collars of the King’s orders and surmounted by the crown 
The back is tapestry, probably representing the institution of the 
order. 

St.-Lazare was one of the old crusading orders which had 
managed to survive. About the end of the fifteenth century, Inno 
cent IV. had tried to suppress it, but the Parliament of France pro 
tested, and his wishes were not carried out. 

In 1607 Henry IV., partly, it is said, to reward those who had 
stood by him in troublous times, and partly to manifest his love for 
the old religion, which was comparatively new to him, founded the 
order of ‘“ Notre Dame du Mont-Carmel,” and he united it to the old 
order of St.-Lazare. The sovereign, however, was never grand- 
master. Philibert de Nérestang was the first to fill that office, and 
among his successors were the Duc de Chartres, the Duc de Berry, 
and last the Comte de Provence (Louis XVIII.), who did a great deal 
to improve the order. He divided the hundred knights into two 
classes, the first open to none under the rank of colonel ; for the 
second it was necessary to bea captain of some years’ standing. The 
collar was achain of silver pearls, the ribbon crimson ; the cross was 
of purple and green emerald with the figure of the Virgin in the 
centre. 

The military order of St.-Louis was instituted by Louis XIV. at 
Versailles in April 1693. It was desirable, he said, to have some 
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reward besides money for valour and distinguished service in war, 
In purpose and constitution it was very much like the Bath, except 
that there was a pension attached to the honour, and there was no 
civil division. There were at first eight knights grand-cross and 
twenty-four commanders, but it was afterwards enlarged to forty 
grand-cross and 120 commanders. The number of chevaliers or 
companions was not limited. To obtain this decoration it was 
necessary to have actually served six years in the army or navy, and 
subsequently the qualification was raised to ten years. As only those 
in the royal service could aspire to this honour, it was considered a 
very distinguished mark of royal favour when Dupleix received the 
grand-cross for his successful defence of Pondicherry. At his inves- 
titure a knight swore “to live and die in the Roman Catholic and 
Apostolic Religion, to be faithful to the King and never to fail in the 
obedience due to him and to those in authority under him ; to guard, 
defend, and sustain with all his power the honour of his Majesty, his 
authority, his rights and those of his crown, never to leave his service 
nor to enter that of any foreign Prince without his Majesty’s written 
permission, and to make known anything prejudicial to the King 
that might come to his knowledge. To observe carefully the statutes 
and regulations of the order, and to conduct himself as a good, wise, 
virtuous, and valiant knight ought to do.” And the King gives him 
the cross, and striking him on the shoulder with his sword, says, 
* Par S. Louis je vous fais chevalier.” The ribbon was red—“ cou- 
leur de feu.” 

The cross was like that of the other orders, with a medallion in 
the centre, upon which was the figure of St. Louis in golden armour 
and royal mantle, holding in his right hand a crown of laurel and in 
his left a crown of thorns, with a background of red studded with 
nails of the Passion, the whole encircled by a ring of blue bearing 
the words “ Ludovicus Magnus Instituit 1693.” The reverse was 
red with a flaming sword passed through a wreath of laurel, with the 
motto, “ Bellicee Virtutis Premium.” It will be remembered that 
St. Louis bought the Crown of Thorns and a fragment of the True 
Cross from the Emperor of Constantinople, and for the reception of 
these sacred relics built the Sainte Chapelle. 

Every year on St. Louis’ Day all the members of the order were 
to accompany the sovereign to church, there to attend devoutly the 
celebration of the mass, and to pray God “ that it may please Him 
to pour down His blessings upon us, upon our Royal House, and 
upon our country.” The service was followed by a magnificent 
reception. 
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The Duc de Lauzun, who carried the despatches to Versailles 
announcing the subjugation of Corsica, was given the grand cross 
for his services, which, though he had displayed much courage, 
would probably not have earned it had he not been a favourite at 
Court. But though carpet knights were not uncommon under the 
ancien régime, real merit was not forgotten. 

There is a tablet in St. Eustache to the memory of “ Frangois 
de Chevert, Commandeur Grand’ Croix de l’Ordre de S. Louis, 
chevalier de lAigle Blanc de Pologne, Lieutenant-Général des 
Armées du Roy,” who, “without ancestors, without fortune, without 
interest, an orphan from infancy, entered the service at the age of 
eleven. He rose in spite of envy, by dint of merit, and each rank 
was the reward of a brilliant action.” 

It became a matter of course for officers of long service to obtain 
this decoration. The Chevalier de Mautort writes: “I earned at 
last about this time (May 1790), on account of the length of my 
service, the cross of St.-Louis, which I had solicited in vain since 
1783. This distinction would have flattered me at the time that I 
asked for it, believing that I fully deserved it for my campaigns and 
wounds. It gave me less pleasure to obtain it only as a thing due; 
but in the following year it would have been a matter of indifference 
on account of the abuse which arose in giving it practically to all 
who asked for it, even to those who had never really served. It was 
part of the programme of the National Assembly to degrade this 
distinction.” 

The last order created in France under the ancien régime was the 
“Tnstitution du Mérite Militaire,” which Louis XV. instituted in 
1759 for Protestants. He had long felt the want of some suitable 
reward for the valour and devoted service of officers in his army, to 
whom, on account of their religion, he could not give the cross of 
St.-Louis. 

Besides the Swiss Guard, there were in the French army many 
Officers natives of countries where the reformed religion was 
established. Therefore he founded a new order in all respects like 
that of St.Louis, omitting only the religious clause. The King, 
however, as a good Catholic, could not be grand-master. The cross 
was of gold, of the same pattern as St.-Louis, but instead of the 
figure of the saint, the medallion was charged with a sword in pale, 
with the words, “ Pro virtute bellica” ; the reverse bore a crown of 
laurel. The ribbon was dark blue, but after the Restoration the 
same as St.-Louis. 

The dignity of knighthood was not neglected in the good old 
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days ; “ Nemo me impune lacessit ” might have been the motto of the 
chivalry of France during the last century. It appears that in the 
reign of the Bien Aimé, some unauthorised persons, from vanity or 
other motives, adorned themselves with the cross of St.-Louis. This 
occasioned an ordonnance du Roi, given at Compiégne, July 11, 
1749. It begins by stating that when the order of St.-Louis was 
instituted, no penalty was provided for such cases, as it had never 
been supposed possible that any one could have the audacity to 
wear, without the King’s authority, the badge of an order of which 
the King himself was grand-master. But as some individuals have 
so far forgotten themselves, it provides for the future as follows: 
*‘ Any officer or gentleman who shall dare to wear the cross of St.- 
Louis without having received it in consequence of his Majesty’s 
orders, shall be tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be degraded 
from the rank of gentleman, and to undergo twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, after which he shall be disqualified for any military employ- 
ment. Any other person who, being neither an officer nor a 
gentleman, shall commit the same offence, shall be similarly tried by 
court-martial and sentenced to penal servitude for life.” 

Like everything else, including the inoffensive calendar, the 
orders of chivalry were swept away by the “red fool fury of the 
Seine,” and for twenty years they were not em vigueur, as a courtly 
French writer puts it. 

With the return to the throne of a son of St. Louis they were 
revived, and flourished for a little while, then passed away; and 
there has succeeded a flood of red ribbon and a blinding storm of 
crosses of the Legion of Honour. 

J. F. MORRIS FAWCETT. 

















INSPIRED BY THE SUNBEAMS. 


VERYONE has heard of the sublime prophetic vision of a 
civilised and illuminated Africa with which Pitt closed his 
great speech on slavery in 1792; but an interesting parallel which 
may be associated with it has been forgotten, if, indeed, the circum- 
Stance was ever noticed. Pitt’s speech was delivered in the early days 
of the agitation against the slave trade, when, though only thirty- 
three years of age, he was at the zenith of his power and fame. The 
occasion was a proposal brought forward by Wilberforce for the im- 
mediate abolition of the traffic in slaves throughout the British 
dominions, and Pitt, even if he had inward doubts of the expediency or 
practicability of so sweeping a measure, was induced by his almost 
sacred friendship with the saintly young enthusiast to give a whole- 
hearted and uncompromising support tothe motion. Indeed, Wilber- 
force had some years before, when lying on what he believed to be his 
death-bed, exacted from Pitt a solemn promise to take into his own 
hands the cause of emancipation. 

The debate took place on April 3, and dragged its slow length 
through the night. It turned mainly on a flanking amendment to sub- 
stitute “ gradual” for immediate abolition, an amendment which was 
carried shortly before seven o’clock in the morning. It was probably 
at least four o’clock when the Prime Minister rose to support the 
original motion, for the sun would rise at half-past five, and it was, as 
we shall see, in the heavens when he concluded. He was weary and 
ill, and took medicine immediately before rising to enable him to 
speak, yet Lord Rosebery says all authorities concur in placing this 
speech before any other effort of his genius. Only fragments of the 
oration have survived, but the report of the peroration may be taken 
as tolerably complete. Pitt was enlarging on the iniquity of uphold- 
ing a traffic which tended to crystallise in Africa the barbarism from 
which more favoured portions of the world had long emerged. 


If, he exclaimed, we listen to the voice of reason and duty, and pursue this 
night the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us may live to see a 
reverse of that picture from which we now turn our eyes with shame and regret. 
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We may live to behold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations at 
industry—in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. We may behold 
the beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon their land, which at some 
happy period in still later times may blaze with full lustre ; and joining their in- 
fluence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the most distant 
extremities of that immense continent. Then may we hope that even Africa, 
though last of all the quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at length in the evening 
of her days those blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us in a much 
earlier period of the world. Then also will Europe, participating in her im- 
provement and prosperity, receive an ample recompense for the tardy kindness, 
if kindness it can be called, of no longer hindering that continent from extricating 
herself out of the darkness which in more fortunate regions has been so much 
more speedily dispelled. 

Nos . . . primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


The lines quoted are a portion of a passage in Virgil’s “ Georgics,” 
which Dryden thus translates :— 
When Aurora leaves our northern sphere 
She lights the downward heaven, and rises there ; 
And when on us she breathes the living light, 
Red Vesper kindles there the tapers of the night. 


Earl Stanhope says in his “Life of Pitt”: “I have heard it 
related by some who at that time were members of Parliament that 
the first beams of the rising sun shot through the windows of the 
House in the midst of this final passage, and seemed, as Pitt looked 
upwards, to suggest to him without premeditation the eloquent simile, 
and the noble Latin lines with which he concluded.” Let the reader 
look through the passage again and picture the scene, and he may 
appreciate the remark of Wilberforce that during the latter part of 
his speech Pitt seemed to be inspired. We may also partly under- 
stand how the Minister’s opponents, Windham, Fox, and Grey, as 
they walked home in the cool of the spring morning, and discussed 
the events of the night, could concur in the opinion that the speech 
was one of the most extraordinary displays of eloquence they had 
ever heard. And this was the period when British oratory was at its 
high-water mark. 

Forty-one years passed away. Pitt’s glorious and strenuous life 
had long since come to a premature close. Fox and Windham had 
followed him to the land of shadows, but Grey was Prime Minister, 
and Wilberforce lived on in a supreme old age, remote now from 
political life. The traffic in slaves had for many years been pro- 
hibited, and the agitation for the complete abolition of slavery in 
British dominions was rapidly approaching a successful issue. On 
April 12, 1833, Wilberforce was induced to leave the quiet of his 
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home and speak once more at a public meeting in support of a 
petition against slavery. The meeting was at Maidstone, and the 
incident is thus related in the fifth volume of the “ Life” by his sons : 
“It was an affecting sight to see the old man who had been so long 
the champion of this cause come forth once more from his retire- 
ment, and with an unquenched spirit, though with a weakened voice 
and failing body, maintain for the last time the cause of truth and 
justice.” At the close of this last speech Wilberforce exclaimed ; “I 
trust that we approach the very end of our career ;” and as a gleam of 
sunshine broke into the hall he threw up his hand, and cried with all 
his early fire: “The object is bright before us, the light of heaven 
beams upon it, and is an earnest of success.” 

We may well conjecture that the old man’s heart was thrilled on this 
occasion by the memory of that other April day nearly half a century 
before, when Pitt’s imagination was fired by the sudden appearance 
of “the panting horses of the East.” At any rate the prophetic 
vision did not deceive him. Within four months the abolition of 
slavery was accomplished, and three days after the Emancipation 
Act received the Royal assent Wilberforce breathed his last, thanking 
God that he had lived to see the joyful consummation of his life’s 
work, 


JAMES SYKES. 
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FLETCHER OF SALTOUN. 


F all the Scotsmen of the stormy period immediately preceding 

the union of the Parliaments, none appreciated more justly 

the significance of the new time that was then dawning than did 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. Although his name is less widely 
known than that of some of his contemporaries, he is entitled to rank 
as a man of fertile ideas with the foremost statesmen of the period, 
English or Scottish. He was gifted with a clear comprehension of 
the elements of weakness and strength in the national life; he was 
imbued with an honest sympathy with what was good and true in 
the national aims of his country ; he had original ideas of the national 
destiny and of the way in which that destiny might be worked out. 
His contemporaries were disposed to regard him as an unpractical 
visionary, but their unflattering opinion may be partly ascribed to 
the fact that he did not possess that singleness of purpose which so 
often means only narrowness of vision or docile obedience to party. 
Posterity has associated his memory with the oft and inaccurately 
quoted epigram that “if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation”; 
if his popular fame extends beyond the reputation he has earned as 
the author of this saying, it is as an advocate of predial slavery and 
the benefactor who introduced a new ingredient for the broth-pot of 
the Scottish house-wife in the shape of “ Saltoun barley.” Of late 
years, however, there has been a growing interest in the man, traceable 
probably to a recent political controversy which, whatever else it did, 
stimulated curiosity regarding the conditions of the Parliamentary 
union, This interest has not resulted in any material addition to 
our knowledge of Fletcher’s career. Indeed, the conclusion of his 
latest biographer, who has done a good service in correcting the 
inaccuracies of his predecessors, seems to be that it is hopeless now 
to expect any fresh light to be thrown on Fletcher’s stirring and 
eventful life, of the details of which the records are disappointingly 
meagre. This is to be regretted, for Fletcher is an admirable subject 
for a biographer, and one is disposed to cherish the somewhat vain 
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hope that the biographical’ material with which Rousseau is said to 
have been supplied may yet come to light. 

The little that we do know of Fletcher’s career illustrates well the 
unsettled character of histime. In his ieens—he was born in 1653— 
he had as tutor the episcopal clergyman of his native parish, a man 
who played a great part in the Revolution—Gilbert Burnet, the 
historian Bishop of Salisbury. During Burnet’s incumbency of 
Saltoun parish, the Laird of Saltoun, Sir Robert Fletcher, died, and on 
his death-bed requested his clergyman to take care of his son. 
The commission was faithfully discharged, and Burnet no doubt 
endeavoured, in the case of his ward, to practise the theory of 
education which he afterwards developed in the concluding section 
of his “ History of his Own Time.” Among other things, he was of 
opinion that a young gentleman should be “‘betimes possessed with 
a true measure of solid knowledge and sound religion, with a love 
to his country, a hatred of tyranny, and a zeal for liberty.” The 
sagacious and cautious tutor must have found his pupil apt, if we 
may judge by the earnestness with which, when he went out into the 
world, the young man endeavoured to testify his zeal for liberty and 
his hatred of tyranny. Indeed, the Bishop may well have been 
tempted to ask whether those principles had not struck too deepa 
root in the mind of his pupil; forin later years he was constrained to 
confess that Andrew Fletcher was “a gentleman of great parts and 
many virtues, but a most violent republican and extravagantly 
passionate.” 

Of Fletcher’s life, for some ten years after Burnet’s tutorship came 
to an end in 1668, little or nothing is known, except that he went 
ibroad a year or two, according to the custom of the time, to learn 
the continental languages and see about him. But, undoubtedly, 
he is the Fletcher who was elected a member of the Estates for his 
native county in 1678, although in the official roll the name of the 
member for East Lothian is printed “‘ James Fletcher.” One wishes 
that much more had been preserved of his goings out and 
comings in in the year 1679 than has come down to us, for great 
and momentous doings were then afoot. In that year Sharpe, the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, met his death on Magus Muir ; and if 
a prudent young man like young Morton of Milnwood, the hero of 
Scott’s ‘Old Mortality,” was drawn into the turmoil which ensued, 
how was it that the fiery, liberty-loving East Lothian laird kept out of 
it? What was he, now a young man of twenty-six, doing when 
Covenanter and Cavalier were at death-grips at Drumclog and Both- 
well Bridge? There is nothing to tell, except that he was in a small 
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minority which opposed the supplies for the payment of the troopers 
who were sent out to harry the Western shires ; and that in the year 
following the rout of the Covenanters he made himself con- 
spicuous in opposing the levying of the Militia. Cited before the 
Privy Council for his contumacy, he escaped with a rebuke. The 
reproof had, however, little effect, for he continued to play the part of 
a village Hampden, and within six months we find him bearding the 
Council, and to their faces declaring quartering contrary to law, 
questioning the King’s prerogative, and impugning the wisdom and 
virtue of the Government. Naturally, he became a suspect. The 
Council began to regard him as one of the disaffected. Nor was his 
behaviour in Parliament such as tended in any degree to make him 
less obnoxious to the Court party. He made himself known as an 
opponent of the doctrine of the unalterableness of the succession, 
earning the special resentment of the Duke of York, who was 
then Royal Commissioner, by the position he took up on that ques- 
tion, and ultimately matters were made so hot for him that he deemed 
it expedient to retire to the Continent. By-and-by he came over to 
London, and along with Argyle and Baillie of Jerviswood, was ad- 
mitted to Lord Russell’s Council of Six. The club was in the act of 
maturing an active policy when the Rye House affair gave the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of swooping down upon its members, and dis- 
persing them. Argyle and the Laird of Saltoun succeeded in reaching 
Holland, but a brave and faithful follower of the Earl’s, who was taken 
prisoner, was, after subjection to extraordinary torture, compelled to 
reveal the names of his master’s correspondents. Fletcher’s name 
was probably in the list, for shortly afterwards, the Council having at 
last found a ground of action against him, he was outlawed. 

During the latter years of the reign of Charles II. the number of 
English and Scottish refugees in Holland continued to increase ; and 
when James became king the exiles determined on invading Britain 
and striking a blow for liberty. An old project of invading Scotland, 
for the carrying out of which Russell’s Council had promised to raise 
£8,000, was again mooted ; and after much discussion it was agreed 
to make the attempt. A rich widow of Amsterdam furnished Argyle 
with £10,000 with which to buy transports, arms, and ammunition. 
The plans for the invasion completed, Argyle and his friends per- 
suaded the Duke of Monmouth to make a simultaneous descent 
upon England. Fletcher did not like Argyle’s scheme, and, 
according to Burnet, although he consented to run his fortune with 
Monmouth, he saw the invasion was a forlorn hope. But he was a 
man of the most chivalrous temper, and when he found that his 
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fellow-patriots could not be dissuaded, he did not think it honour- 
able to forsake them. Unfortunately for himself and his friends 
his unselfish devotion to the cause he had espoused was counter- 
balanced by an ungovernable passion. He was liable to fly into an 
unreasoning fury on the slightest provocation. In the old Scottish 
Parliament he was constantly creating scenes by his inability to puta 
check upon his eloquent tongue ; and on one occasion at least he 
carried his quarrel outside the walls of the House and met his 
opponent on Leith Sands to have it out there. His gunpowdery 
irascibility brought him into a lamentable scrape at the very com- 
mencement of Monmouth’s campaign, and probably hastened the 
catastrophe of Sedgemoor. It seems to have been generally 
recognised that he had military capacity. On what the opinion was 
based one cannot well make out. It is just possible that he may 
have seen some military service in the interval between the con- 
clusion of his education and his first election to the Scottish 
Estates. We know that he was strongly of opinion that every young 
man should be trained to the use of arms and should study the art 
of war. At any rate, he had a reputation as a military man among 
the friends of Monmouth, and it was with great regret they parted 
company with him. For he did abandon the army a few days after 
a landing had been made at Lyme. It was his misfortune rather 
than choice that brought about his departure. Probably he was not 
altogether satisfied with Monmouth’s behaviour when the first rays 
of success gleamed upon his cause ; but his resentment would not 
of itself have been strong enough to have induced him to break 
with the Duke. According to Burnet, his departure came about in 
this way. Monmouth having put him in command of a recom 
noitring party, Fletcher, who had not been furnished with a horse, 
took one which had been brought in from Taunton, and not seeing 
its owner to ask his leave mounted it, thinking “that all things were 
to be incommon among them that could advance the service.” The 
owner of the horse was Goldsmith Dare, a very popular man in 
those parts, who had been living in exile in Holland, and had come 
over with Monmouth and his friends. Finding Fletcher in posses- 
sion of his horse, and being, according to Burnet, “a rough and ill- 
bred man,” he reproached his comrade in arms in very insulting 
terms for not asking his leave. “ Fletcher bore this longer than 
could have been expected from one of his impetuous temper. But 
the other persisted in giving him foul language, and offered a switch 
with a cane. Upon which he discharged his pistol at him, and 
shot him dead.” The fatal quarrel of these two hot-tempered 
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men was a great misfortune for Monmouth, Dare appears to have 
had great influence among the people of the southern counties, 
His death of itself was accordingly a serious loss. But it also 
inevitably necessitated Monmouth’s giving up Fletcher, for the 
popular clamour demanded it. Atthe earliest opportunity Fletcher 
took ship for Spain, where he was arrested and put in prison pending 
his despatch to England. By the aid of an unknown friend, however, 
he escaped from prison in a most marvellous manner, and evaded 
the vigilance of his guards with an ease for which we shall not easily 
find a parallel outside romance. It is an interesting trait in 
Fletcher that, although he must have been surrounded with many 
dangers, he occupied himself while travelling through Spain in dis- 
guise in collecting books for his library, which had the name of 
being the best private collection in Scotland. 

On leaving Spain he made his way to Hungary, and served in 
several campaigns against the Turks, in the army of the Duke of 
Lorraine. Hearing, however, of the projected invasion of England 
by the Prince of Orange, he made his way to the Hague to offer 
his services ; and is said to have taken an active part in the prepara- 
tions for that design. When William became King the sentence of 
forfeiture which had been pronounced against him for his part 
in the Monmouth rebellion was annulled, and after many years’ 
absence he was able to return to his home at Saltoun. 

After setting his own house in order, Fletcher began to play a 
very prominent part in Scottish affairs. At this time the fortunes of 
Scotland seemed to have touched their lowest ebb. The long fierce 
controversy with the Southron was apparently leading only to 
national bankruptcy. In the grandiloquent words of Sir George 
Mackenzie, “the fields of Scotland, though fertile enough, did lie 
barren, and brought forth nothing but men.” But the spirit of the 
people was not broken, and the temper of the time was on the whole 
one of hope rather than of despair. Since the union of the crowns 
the commerce of the country had been thrown into confusion partly by 
the disturbance of her old alliances, and partly through the trade policy 
of England. The nation, constantly taunted with its poverty, set 
its heart upon wealth, and it first sought to attain the object of its 
ambition by trying to build up a new foreign trade. Fletcher, in 
those years, appears to have agreed that the country was to be saved 
by the establishment of a great foreign commerce. None had a 
clearer apprehension than he of the important fact that thenceforth 
trade was to be the golden apple for which all the nations were to 
strive. From that time, indeed, trade and commerce became 
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dominant questions in domestic, as well as in foreign, politics. How 
important a part, for instance, did the Bank of England and the 
East India Company play in public affairs during the last years of 
William’s reign! What we are at present concerned with, however, 
is this, that it was a question of trade that hastened the Parliamentary 
union between England and Scotland. And, strangely enough, the 
instrument by which this result was brought about was Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun. It was the ambition of those whom the friends 
of the old East India Company described as interlopers that 
suggested the project which issued in the ill-fated Darien expedition. 
Scottish patriotism was called in to counteract the exclusiveness of 
London capitalists. In its original shape the scheme was a plan 
for establishing a Scottish company to trade to the East and West 
Indies. It fired the imagination and ambition of the Scottish nation, 
not less than it suited the designs of the rivals of the old East 
India Company. The author of the scheme was William Paterson, 
the founder of the Bank of England. With him Fletcher had 
become intimate, and, according to Walter Scott, he was so dazzled 
by the vision of opulence and grandeur which his friend unfolded, 
that he “thought of nothing less than securing for the benefit of 
Scotland alone a scheme which promised to the State that should 
adopt it, the keys, as it were, of the New World.” Fletcher probably 
was the means of introducing the Darien scheme to his countrymen, 
but it is questionable whether he was so blindly sanguine as Walter 
Scott would make out. It is apparent, from the tenor of his 
* Discourse on the Affairs of Scotland,” that he clearly foresaw the 
dangers to which the expedition was exposed, and strove all in his 
power to avert them. Unfortunately, his forebodings were sadly 
justified by the event, and the measures of relief which he proposed 
were insufficient to cope with the forces which were directed from 
many quarters against the Scottish colony on the isthmus of Darien. 
How the settlement was treated as a violation of international 
agreements ; how the American plantations became alarmed at the 
prospect of the opening of a free port on an isthmus which many at 
that time regarded as the door to the wealth of all the world—the 
far East as well as the far West—how, in the imagination of the 
Scottish people at least, the Dutch brought pressure to bear upon 
William to disown the Scottish venture, are all sufficiently known. 
We should like to point out, however, how all this intensifies the 
dramatic interest of Fletcher’s career. He stood sponsor for the 
scheme ; the failure of the scheme led directly to the Parliamentary 
union which he opposed. The collapse of the great design brought 
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ruin to many a Scottish home, for people of all degrees had ventured 
what they could to aid the nation’s colony, and long after many a 
Scottish family traced its decadence to the share it had taken in that 
ill-omened enterprise. At the time it was the promise of England to 
pay the losses of the company with interest that doubtless induced 
many, who would otherwise have been opponents, to acquiesce in 
an act of incorporation, and become partners on equal terms in the 
business of John Bull. 

If Fletcher was the means of making the union a necessity for 
Scotland by introducing the ill-fated Darien scheme to his countrymen, 
it is no less true that by the influence he exercised in the shaping of 
the Act of Security, he was largely instrumental in making the union 
a matter of necessity for England. In 1700 the Parliament of 
England had, without seeking the advice or consent of Scotland, 
nominated a successor to the Crown. This hasty action of the 
English Parliament, as Fletcher at once saw, gave Scotland a golden 
opportunity of imposing what limitations she might consider just on 
the Government of the Sovereign whom their Parliament might 
nominate. He accordingly introduced a measure in the Estates, 
providing that the Convention should, on the death of the Queen, 
publish by proclamation the conditions on which alone they should 
receive her successor. Fletcher's measure enumerated twelve limita- 
tions which were to be imposed in the event of the Scottish being 
the same as the English Sovereign. Fletcher’s limitations were not 
adopted in their entirety, although several of them became law as 
separate Acts, but to Fletcher may be ascribed the real pith and 
marrow of the Act of Security which was ultimately passed by the 
Estates. Its policy is essentially his policy. It provided that the 
successor of Anne should take the throne only under such conditions 
as should secure the independence of the nation, and admit the 
Scottish people to the full benefits of trade and navigation. The 
Statute further provided that the whole manhood of the nation should 
be trained to the use of arms, and that on the Queen’s death the 
commissions of the officers of State and the military employed by 
them should expire. The passing of the Act of Security convinced 
the English ministers that they would have an armed nation to 
contend with if they did not come to an agreement with the Scots, 
and they accordingly entered into the negotiations which ended in 
the Act of Union. 

While Fletcher was a most important factor in the two. move- 
ments—the Darien expedition and the agitation for an Act of 
Security—which resulted in the union, he was a determined opponent 
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of the union that was actually effected. He was an original thinker, 
and, as usually happens with original thinkers who become involved in 
active politics, he could not attach himself to any party, and no party 
could lay claim to him. He could not be classified. The Scottish 
Whig of that time, according to a contemporary definition, was “a 
true-blue Presbyterian who, without considering time or power, 
would venture his all for the kirk, but something less for the State,” 
while the Tory was an “ honest-hearted comradish fellow” who was 
friendly to neither. To adopt a modern phrase, which not inaccurately 
describes Fletcher’s attitude, his was a “cross-bench” mind. He was 
as zealous for the good of his country as any Westland Whig, but he 
would have nothing to do with forcing Presbyterianism or any other 
form of faith upon the people. His lodestar was neither Hanover, 
nor St. Germains, nor St. James’s ; it was, one may say, without 
thetorical exaggeration, the homestead of the Scottish peasant. He 
offers a rare instance of a politician who had thought out his political 
creed in the spirit of a statesman, and who endeavoured to realise 
his ideal with what instruments he had ; and his pelicy is not always 
to be judged by the principles of those in whose company he found 
himself. His creed is founded on what he believed to be the first 
principles of just government, and in his exposition of it he makes 
use of an eloquence, unsurpassed in the literature of the time, in 
respect of vigour and power to convince. 

A brief outline of the main doctrines which he taught may serve 
to explain what, if one judged them by conventional standards, 
might be described as the inconsistencies of his political conduct. 
If he sometimes co-operated with the Jacobites, it was only because 
the orbit in which he moved touched for a moment the narrower 
circle of their political course. He took a comprehensive view of 
public affairs. He was an internationalist, a cosmopolitan. The 
principles he enunciated were applicable not to his own country 
alone, but to all Europe. Indeed, to have carried them out in their 
entirety, it would have been necessary to have created a federated 
Europe. Federation was one of his root political ideas. It appeared 
to him that God and Nature had “marked out certain portions of 
the world for certain great societies of men, having divided them 
from each other by seas and mountains, or some remarkable 
difference of soil and climate,” and that these natural divisions 
corresponded with certain types of national character and language. 
Ten such divisions, he found, could be made in the map of Europe, 
the United Kingdom being one of them. They were all of about 
equal strength ; each was capable of self-defence against any other, 
but not of aggression. The principle of the foreign policy of all of 
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them was to be “defence not defiance,” and to ensure the main- 
tenance of international peace he proposed that the whole male 
population should be trained to the exercise of arms. The 
system of training which he proposed resembles in some points 
the continental method of conscription, and in others it anticipates the 
organisation of our modern citizen army. He treats the subject with 
great originality, and one or two points may be mentioned in order to 
give an idea of the scope of his proposals. His leading suggestion 
was that we should in this country have four great camps into 
which all the young men of the nation should enter on their twenty- 
second birthday, that the ordinary period of training should be one 
year, but that young men of means should remain two years, while 
those who could afford to buy horses should be obliged to do so and 
be formed into the cavalry of the nation. During their stay in 
camp, the recruits were not only to be trained in strategy, military 
evolutions, gunnery, fortificaticn, and the like, but, having all gone 
through a school training, “ they should be obliged to read at spare 
hours some excellent histories, and chiefly those in which military 
actions are best described, with the books that have been best 
written concerning the military art.” There were to be no recognised 
chaplains, but such of the youth as were fitted for the office were to 
be chosen every Sunday to “ exhort the rest toall Christian and moral 
duties, and chiefly to humility, modesty, charity, and the pardoning 
of private injuries.” Having gone through the preliminary training 
of the camp, the recruits, Fletcher suggested, should return to their 
homes and engage in their several trades ; meeting thereafter once 
a week for drill, and in the summer uniting with their neighbours 
in forming camps of instruction. 

But not only would he have had the youth trained in the know- 
ledge of military affairs, he thought young men should take an active 
part in public business. The two great evils which afflicted society 
he saw were war and corruption of manners. His partiticn of 
Europe and his plan of military service were directed against these 
evils. But they were not of themselves sufficient. He supplemented 
his proposal to partition Europe into ten great States, with a plan of 
dividing each State into a number of local governments ; and in the 
case of the United Kingdom, he suggested the formation of provinces 

-around London, Bristol, Exeter, Chester, Norwich, York, Stirling, 
Inverness, Dublin, Cork, Galway, and Londonderry. In this way 
he hoped to put a stop to the crowding of the rural population to 
the Metropolis, of which he says it is “like the head of a rickety 
child that, by drawing to itself the nourishment that should be dis- 
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tributed in due proportions to the rest of the languishing body, 
becomes so overcharged that frenzy and death unavoidably ensue.” 
Besides, he argued that “if the people of Yorkshire or Devonshire 
were not obliged to go further than York or Exeter to obtain justice, 
we should soon see another face of things in both.” 

That the mere machinery of government could not of itself bring 
about material prosperity Fletcher was, however, aware ; and his 
experience of the Darien expedition convinced him that the way of 
salvation did not lie in that direction. It would be tedious to enter 
into an examination of his political economy, which is extremely 
heretical, but it may not be uninteresting to point out that he thought 
the straight road to wealth was the development of our natural 
resources, and particularly the encouragement of agriculture. His 
plan for encouraging agriculture was more original than practical. 
He proposed that interest should be gradually abolished, and that no 
man should be allowed to possess more land than he could cultivate 
by the help of his servants. The effect of these two proposals, he 
believed, would be to bring all the land under cultivation, and force 
all the wealth of the country into reproductive employment. But 
that was not all that was needed. In his own country the great 
practical difficulty which stared him in the face was the want of farm 
labourers. According to him, farm labourers in those days were so 
unfaithful and lazy that anxious landowners, even when they tried to 
manage their own estates, were, after a vain struggle with innumer- 
able difficulties, forced to give up trying to alter the bad methods in 
vogue. The remedy proposed by Fletcher was a drastic one. It 
applied to the Scottish out-of-work the treatment Carlyle recom- 
mended for the vagrant lack-all and poor Quashee. The only 
difference is that the older writer, unlike the modern apologist: of 
perpetual service, throws his suggestions into a systematic form and 
condescends upon details. By his plan, the constant service of 
the antique world would have been restored, slavery (or, as its 
author regarded it, secure and steady employment) would have been 
sweetened to the servant by the hope of freedom earned by honest 
work, and the social system would then have been reared, it was 
hoped, on a firm foundation. Trade and commerce were to spring 
naturally out of agriculture, for it was anticipated that when the new 
order was fairly organised the children would be trained in the 
mechanical arts, and that around each small estate there would 
gather an industrious community which would give up its time to 
spinning, weaving, and other useful manufactures ; while with her 
surplus wealth the nation would execute great public works, 
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The intention of the system of which the outlines have been 
given was manifestly patriotic. Its mistakes are obvious. So 
far as its proposal for the enactment of perpetual service is con- 
cerned, it is evident that the author underestimated the efficacy of 
individualism. When he died in 1716, Time, which tries all things, 
was proving the truth and error of his theories. A change was 
rapidly coming over the aspect of Scotland. Industrialism was 
beginning to take the place of penurious gentility. Ere long, the 
little village of Saltoun, wisely tended as it was by the members of 
Fletcher's family, became a hive of industry and famed for its 
Holland cloth. The harsh ecclesiastical controversy fell silent ; and 
Saltoun affords a somewhat interesting illustration of the changed 
temper of the time, for we find that in the year 1744 the minister of 
this Presbyterian parish was “a pious and primitive old man, very 
respectful in his manners, and very kind. He had been bred an old 
Scotch Episcopalian, and was averse to the Confession of Faith—the 
Presbytery showed lenity towards him, so he did not sign to his 
dying day.” The change everywhere was rapid and great. Edin- 
burgh, though the nobles and knights of the shire had forsaken her 
streets, became the home of the sciences and the arts, and Glasgow 
flourished by trade. Clearly Fletcher fell into some mistakes. The 
evils which grieved him were being cured by other means than those 
he proposed—by means, however, in the provision of which he was a 
conspicuous agent, the just terms which he was in great part instru- 
mental in obtaining for Scotland in the Union Treaty. On the other 
hand, there are matters with which he dealt which will for many long 
years to come engage the attention of thinking men and baffle the 
efforts of the wisest statesmen to settle. Many solutions will continue 
to be proposed and to find advocates. Some of them may be wiser 
than Fletcher’s; most of them, it is safe to say, will go even farther 
astray. Be this as it may, even an imperfect glimpse of this chivalrous 
and deep-thinking man should be sufficient to prove the justice of 
the estimate of one of his eulogists, who says: “ He was blessed 
with a soul that hated and despised whatever was mean and un- 
becoming a gentleman ; and was so steadfast to what he thought 
right, that no hazard or advantage could tempt him to yield or desert 
it. In his life he never once pursued a measure with the prospect 
of any by-end to himself, or further than he judged it for the 
common benefit and advantage of his country.” 

D. C. BANKS. 
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FROM THE KONGO TO THE 
NIGER. 


HE map of Africa is being rapidly filled in in all directions by 
travellers of the different European nations, a very large share 
being taken in recent years by the French, who have shown a feverish 
anxiety in exploring “the Dark Continent.” In doing this they are 
following and developing a strong colonial policy, which has already 
given France a preponderating share of the African continent. And 
when a Frenchman travels in Africa nowadays he does not do so 
merely for the purpose of adding fresh countries to our knowledge, 
or of advancing trade, but he goes with treaties in his pockets, by 
means of which to get the petty chiefs he comes across to place their 
countries under the “ protectorate” of France, and so to bring them 
under the control of France to the exclusion of other countries. 
John Bull seems hardly yet to have awakened to the way in which the 
possible extensions of his trade are thus being limited. 

The exploration of the Kongo system and the plotting on the 
maps of its great tributaries had left a great blank space between its 
northern feeder, the Welle-Mobangi, and the countries bordering the 
Benue river and Lake Chad, a blank containing little more than the 
dotted lines of hypothetical rivers according mainly to hearsay in- 
formation received by travellers. An important contribution to the 
filling in of this large area has been made bya French traveller, 
M. Casimir Maistre, the result of whose travels has appeared in a 
sumptuous volume.' M. Maistre was not the first to throw light on 
this dark “hinterland” of the German Kamerun colony. In 1890 
M. Paul Crampel plunged into this unknown region from the 
Mobangi, with the intention of crossing the Sudan and the Sahara, 
and emerging in Algeria, but he was taken prisoner by a Mahomedan 
sultan south of Wadai, and died of fever. 

After the departure of Crampel, some Frenchmen who had 
furnished the funds for his expedition and that of Lieutenant Mizon, 
formed the “Comité de l’Afrique Frangaise,” under the presidency of 


1 Maistre, C. A travers PAfrique Centrale, du Congo au Niger, 1892- 
1893. Paris, 1895. 
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Prince Auguste d’Arenberg, in order to favour by all peaceable means 
the extension of French dominion in Africa. This committee at 
once sent M. Jean Dybowski to join the Crampel mission, to revictual 
it, and then go and found a permanent establishment in the region of 
the Shari. Dybowski left Bordeaux in March, 1891, but reached 
Brazzaville, the French post on Stanley Pool, only to hear of the 
death of Crampel. With a view to punishing those responsible for 
Crampel’s death, he pushed forward from the Mobangi to the upper 
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waters of the Shari, when want of provisions compelled him to retrace 
his steps. 

Nearer to the west coast, M. Fourneau had in 1891 explored the 
Sanga river, another tributary of the Kongo, till he was attacked by 
very superior forces and had to turn back; and in 1891-92 Lieut. 
Mizon travelled from Yola on the Benue to the Lower Kongo. 

Like Dybowski, Maistre was sent on his expedition by the 
Comité de ’Afrique Frangaise, his object being to reinforce and act 
conjointly with Dybowski, Though his was not, therefore, primarily 
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a Government expedition, the French Government gave him a large 
subvention.and considerable. material, besides giving him power to 
sign treaties. with the native chiefs in the name of France. On 
January 10,1892, the young traveller—he was only 23 years of age— 
left Bordeaux with three companions, MM. Clozel, de Behagle, and 
Bonnel de Méziéres. Recruiting a number of laptots at Dakar, in 
the French colony of Senegal, he landed at Loango, and travelled 
overland to Brazzaville. Here the carriage of goods is effected solely 
by the aid.of human carriers, of whom Maistre required for his 
impedimenta no less than 400, making the transit to the navigable 
waters of the Kongo a costly affair. The importance of Brazzaville 
lies only in its position on Stanley Pool at the commencement of 
thousands of miles of navigable waterway ; for the town consists 
only of about a dozen buildings scattered over a bare plain above 
the river, which serve as dwellings or magazines, a flagstaff with the 
tricolor, some very recent plantations, and two or three walks planted 
with bananas. However, here, where he met Dybowski returning 
home ill from his expedition, Maistre was provided with two French 
gunboats in which to ascend the Kongo and the Mobangi, and his 
voyage as far as the station of Bangi was thus accomplished with 
ease. The rapids above Bangi form an impediment to steam navi- 
gation, and the goods had here to be transferred to pirogues. On 
this river Maistre was joined by two members of the Dybowski ex- 
pedition, MM. Brunache and Briquez, and the party now consisted 
of six Europeans, an escort of sixty armed men, and about 120 native 
porters. 

Leaving the river at Wadda, a post established by Dybowski, on 
June 9, Maistre first proceeded to Kemo, another post formed on 
the river of that name by Dybowski, beyond which his route lay in 
altogether unknown country. He remained at Kemo a fortnight to 
complete his arrangements, and then on June 29 plunged into the 
unknown.. He first traversed the country of the Ndris, and in the 
first village signed his first treaty in the name of France with the 
chief Azamganda. This was all done with full ceremony. The 
chief was formally received before Maistre’s tent, the Frenchman 
being surrounded by his European companions and the whole 
personnel of the expedition under arms, whilst Azamganda was 
followed by other chiefs and all the natives of the village. A big, 
sly-looking fellow was this chief, with matted hair ornamented with 
several rows of red and white beads and three long ivory pins stuck 
in a sort of chignon, that was all that distinguished him from his 
subjects, his costume being of the smallest dimensions. The Ndris 
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are thoroughly unsophisticated people, and no trace of any European 
or Arabic articles was to be found amongst them. The chiefs and 
people were very friendly. They are big men, strong and well built, 
with very black skin. Their costume consists of a morsel of cotton- 
cloth made in the country, or bark, passed between the thighs and 
attached to a cord round the waist. The women are generally 
ugly, and wear as their sole vestment a bunch of leaves suspended 
to a small cord, which serves as a belt. This very simple cos- 
tume, which Maistre found amongst other tribes visited, has, we 
are told, the advantage that it can be frequently renewed without any 
expense. 

Beyond the Ndri country, to the north, Maistre entered a forest 
or “brush,” which was uninhabited, and which separated it from 
that of the Manjias. These Manjias have an evil reputation with 
their neighbours to the south; Maistre’s guides endeavoured to draw 
him away to the east so as to avoid their country, and he had to find 
his way by compass. The first meeting with these people was 
certainly not encouraging, for they assailed with spears the Senegalese 
who were at the head of the cavalcade. But a volley from the little 
force quickly drove them off through the bush and long grass. 
Though surprised at the unwonted visitors they were not daunted, 
and reassembled with war cries and wild dancing, evidently intended 
to intimidate the intruders. The latter, to show their friendly dis- 
position, offered beads and cloth, but the peaceful overtures were 
only answered by a shower of arrows. Then Maistre gave the 
command to fire, and the discharge of the guns quickly cleared the 
Manjias off, leaving one or two dead on the ground. So scared 
were they that they deserted their village, in which the travellers 
took up their camp. There was thus no fear of hunger for the 
present, the food question being the chief difficulty in travelling with 
a large party through a strange country. Further attempts were 
made to bring about a peaceful understanding with the natives, but 
they kept at a respectful distance, suspicious of the motives of the 
whites. At last they were sufficiently emboldened to attack the 
camp with their primitive arms—firearms were evidently quite a new 
experience for them—and again were they driven back by a volley 
from the guns. Maistre gave orders to capture one of the natives 
if possible, and presently the Senegalese proudly brought in a 
big bestial-looking man of a low type, whom they had surprised. 
It was a long time before the prisoner could be got to reply to 
questions, but realising after a time that the whites meant him no 
harm he became more communicative, and was at last sent off with 
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some small presents to show his fellows the goodwill of the French. 
But it was not until after another, yet more determined, encounter 
that peace was finally brought about. The Manjias now saw that it 
was hopeless to contend against European weapons, and in the last 
combat they had suffered considerable losses. Presents were ex- 
changed, and the Manjias were induced to come into the camp and 
to provide the travellers with food, the supply of which was getting 
low, and on August 21 the inevitable treaty was signed witb 
Kandia, one of the principal chiefs, and the French flag was given 
him. 

In the Manjia country Maistre had come to a large river, flowing 
to the north, called the Nana, which was evidently a feeder of the 
Shari. This river he followed to the northward till it united with a 
still larger river, the Gribingi, flowing from the east, which he identi- 
fies with the Kukuru of Dybowski. In the countries of the Wia- 
Wia, Auaka, Akunga and Aretu, along the courses of these rivers, he 
found the people more friendly. Yagussu, the great chief of the 
Auakas, signed a treaty placing his country under French protection. 
Maistre did not wish to cross the Gribingi, but his guides persuaded 
him that on its west bank he would have to traverse an uninhabited 
country, where food was scarce. He had no boats to navigate the 
river itself, and to cross it with his goods he had to make a number 
of rafts with branches of trees, for the river was too deep to ford. 
The peaceful peoples here were subjected to the ravages of the 
Smussus, Mussulmans of Dar Runa, away to the south of Wadai, 
who make periodical raids on the villages for slaves and plunder, and 
numerous ruined and deserted villages were passed which they had 
practically depopulated. So friendly were the Akungas to the 
travellers that they even helped the carriers with their loads. But 
they carefully kept all their women out of sight, fearing that the new- 
comers might treat them in the same treacherous manner as the 
dreaded Smussus. 

At the village of Finda, Maistre at last persuaded the Aretu to 
bring one of the women before him. He did not find her at all 
prepossessing ; she was by no means so good-looking as the men ; 
but then, he adds naively, perhaps they only sent the oldest and 
ugliest woman in the village so as not to tempt him. Her clothing 
was exceedingly scanty, and consisted of a cord belt to which was 
attached in front a sort of small apron a few inches long formed of 
a number of small finely-plaited cords; behind, a great bunch of 
grass, also attached to the belt, completed the costume. Her hair 
was matted very short, with a small chignon on the left side. The 
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men’s attire was similarly primitive, and consisted of a small piece 
of bark of the width of the hand attached to the belt in front, and 
attached also from behind by a little cord passing between the thighs. 
These Akungas were most friendly and hospitable, brought presents 
of fowls, corn, &c., to the travellers, and willingly entered into treaty 
relations with the French. 

Had he been provided with boats, Maistre would have descended 
the Gribingi and Shari to Lake Chad, but in default of these it was 
necessary to push on to the West Coast, as his barter goods were not 
sufficient for a more extended journey. So he again crossed the 
Gribingi to its left bank to turn his steps towards the west, in order 
to reach the Benue river. 

Coming into the country of the Saras, an evidence of the in- 
fluence of the Moslems of the Sudan was met with. The chief, 
Manjatezze, came to receive the travellers clad in a short sleeveless 
shirt or tunic, formed of strips of cotton cloth about two inches wide 
sewn together. These strips were of different colours : white, yellow, 
black, blue, brown, &c., and Maistre was told that it came from 
Bagirmi, the first he heard of that country from the natives. 

Manjatezze brought some presents of welcome, and offered the 
use of his pirogue for crossing theriver. At the same time the chief 
seemed to be relieved when the travellers passed on their way with 
their treaty of protectorate, of the importance of which he probably 
had a very hazy idea. These Saras are the finest race of people that 
Maistre met. Some of them have been brought into subjection to 
Bagirmi, a country made known to us by Barth and Nachtigal, and 
at the village of Gako, Maistre was welcomed by a representative of 
the Sultan of Bagirmi. Si Said spoke Arabic, so the difficulty of 
communicating with people of an unknown tongue was now at an 
end. From him, Maistre learnt of the events that had transpired in 
Bagirmi since Nachtigal had left in 1874. The country was then 
desolated by civil war, and divided between two competitors, 
Mohammed Abu Sekkin, whose guest Nachtigal had been, and 
Abderrahman. The latter having vanquished his rival, drove him 
from Massenya, his capital, and installed himself there. Hostilities 
continued a long time with divers fortunes; at last, about 1882, 
Mohammed Abu Sekkin entered Massenya, and within the walls of 
the town gave battle to his competitor, who was killed during the 
combat. Abu Sekkin, now without a rival, established himself first 
at Maiba, then at Buguman, the present capital of Bagirmi, about 
1885. Peace has since reigned, and Bagirmi has preserved the best 
relations with its neighbouring states, Bornu and Wadai. The pre- 
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sent sultan or mbang is Gauranga, probably a younger brother of 
Abu Sekkin, whose son Burumanda retired to Wadai. One of the 
sons of Abderrahman, El Hadji, still lived, but had been blinded as 
a measure of policy. 

Before reaching Gako, Maistre crossed another considerable river, 
200 metres broad, called the Bahar Sara, which he identifies with 
the Bahar Kuti of Nachtigal. His aim now was to reach the villages 
of Gundi and Palem, which had been visited by Nachtigal, so as to 
connect his own itinerary with that traveller’s. He had in this 
country some very trying marches through deserted regions, where 
the party suffered much from want of provisions, and through 
marshes where the European members were in turns laid low by 
fever. Gundi and Palem are situated in the country of the Tumoks, 
a smaller, blacker, and poorer-looking race than the Saras. Palem 
Maistre found surrounded by a regular forest of palm trees, but it 
was by no means so important as in Nachtigal’s time, the country 
having been ruined by the war. Gundi, three hours’ journey to the 
eastward, had from the same cause practically ceased to exist. By 
joining his itinerary with that of the German traveller, Maistre claims 
to have connected the Kongo with the central Sudan ; there is now 
an uninterrupted series of routes traversed by Europeans extending 
from Tripoli to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Pushing on to the westward, the country of the Gaberis was 
entered, a tribe of robbers who possess horses and plenty of ivory, 
for it is also an elephant country. These people appeared friendly, 
but their pillaging instincts were soon aroused, and two of the 
Senegalese, who had wandered away from the others, were assas- 
sinated and stripped of everything they had. Their comrades cried 
out for vengeance, but Maistre did not feel in a position to punish 
the villagers then, hoping that he might be enabled to bring them to 
justice when he reached Lai, the chief town of the Gaberis. But 
here he and his party found themselves almost in the position of the 
animals of the Zoo, surrounded as they were by a motley throng of 
warriors, women, and children. In the face of such numbers he felt 
that he could not afford to make enemies of the Gaberis. Lai isa 
town of over 10,000 inhabitants, situated on the bank of the Logon, 
a tributary of the Shari, and the mang Dalem, the chief of Lai, who 
signed a treaty of protectorate, is recognised as the sultan of the 
whole of the Gaberis. The Logon here is 800 metres broad, but 
when Maistre crossed it in November—the dry season—half that width 
was a sandbank. On leaving here the Gaberis tried to involve 
Maistre in a raid on a neighbouring village, and in this they 
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-sueceeded too well, for his party was attacked in an ambush. But 
firearms again proved superior to the primitive weapons of the savages; 
the natives were easily driven off and their village burnt, after first 
rifling the stores of grain. 

Passing on through the Laka country and signing treaties with 
the chiefs, Maistre reached the upper waters of the Mayo Kebbi, an 
affluent of the Benue. Here he met Fulah merchants coming from 
the north-west, and he was not sorry to join their caravan, as they 
were on their way back to Yola. At Lame, which was reached on 
January 14, 1893, the natives, though idolatrous and independent of 
Adamawa, have adopted the costume of the Mussulmans of the 
Sudan ; though the women are much less advanced in this respect, 
possessing only a small piece of cloth passing between the thighs, 
and held by a belt ornamented with bits of glass. Herds of cattle 
now became a familiar sight; they had not been met with before 
throughout the journey. At Lame, Maistre’s treaty-making came to 
an end, for a few stages more brought him, at Aujelli, to the frontier 
of Adamawa and the river Benue. This river, where he forded it on 
January 21, has a bed 200 yards broad, but being then low water, 
banks of sand occupied half this width, In the rainy season the 
river would be 12 or 15 feet deep; then it was only about 16 inches 
in the deepest places. Maistre hoped that from Yola he would be 
able to descend the river by steamer, and so relieve his people after 
their weary march of seven months through a tropical region, but on 
arriving there (January 29) he was disappointed to learn that at that 
time of the year steamers could not ascend above Ibi; he had therefore 
another weary month’s march before him. He was, however, most 
hospitably received by the agent of the Royal Niger Company, whom 
he calls M. Bradschaw. He acknowledges similar kind treatment 
on the part of the Company’s agents at Ibi and at Akassa, at the 
mouth of the Niger—a very pleasing contrast to Lieutenant Mizon’s 
diatribes against the Company and its treatment of him. Mizon was 
on the river at this very time, and learning that Maistre was on his 
way home, sent M. Nebout to him to ask for some guns. Maistre 
was able to spare him twenty-five, as he was now practically at his 
journey’s end. 

In fourteen months Maistre had covered more than 3,000 miles, 
of which about 1,000 were previously absolutely unknown. During 
the long march he and his companions had sustained many priva- 
tions, and had suffered much from the fevers to which travellers in 
those regions are subjected. All his European companions returned 
with him, but of the blacks he had lost forty-seven—killed by natives 
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dead of disease or exhaustion, and deserted—leaving 132 soldiers 
and porters to return to their homes. Not only from the point of 
view of geographical discovery, but for its aggrandisement of French 
interests in Africa, Maistre’s journey is an important one, connecting 
as it does the Kongo with the regions made known by Barth and 
Nachtigal. Although the watershed between the Kongo and Lake 
Chad had been previously crossed by Crampel and Dybowski, 
Maistre has first made clear the hydrography of that region. We now 
know that the Shari is formed by the junction of the Gribingi, the 
Ba Mingi, and the Bahar Sara, all of which rivers appear to be 
navigable. The watershed between the Kongo and the Shari does 
not rise to any great height, consisting of an extensive plateau, 
nowhere reaching 1,200 feet high. 

The political results of Maistre’s mission and his treaty-making 
received recognition in the agreement between France and Germany, 
delimiting the frontier between the hinterland of the Kamerun terri- 
tory and the French sphere, which was signed at Berlin on February 4; 
1894. France had in 1890 proposed that this line should follow the 
meridian 15° east of Greenwich ; but this was now modified so as to 
bring Lame and the highest navigable point on the Mayo Kebbi 
into the French sphere. Even so, the boundary remains a ridiculous 
instance of the unwisdom of statesmen, disregarding as it does 
natural boundaries and frontiers. Could anything be more idiotic, 
for instance, than to draw imaginary lines across the territory of the 
Sultan of Adamawa, and allot his territory between the three 
nations, England, France, and Germany? Yet this is what has been 
done, without, of course, consulting the people most immediately 
concerned. 

It is probable that before this the great waterway of the Gribingi 
has been navigated by a French steamer. In 1896 M. Gentil went 
out by way of the Mobangi, with a small steamer in sections to place 
upon the Shari. He succeeded in transporting these sections to the 
Nana, the southern tributary to the Gribingi, where it was ready for 
launching in May last, and we may at any time hear that it has 
floated on Lake Chad, 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS EDWARDS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


“THe AUTHORESS OF THE ‘ OpysseEy.’” ! 


FTER devoting a fair amount of time to the study of Mr. 
Butler’s “ Authoress of the ‘Odyssey,’” I cannot make up 
my mind whether the brilliant author of “ Erewhon” wishes to 
be taken seriously, or is having a game with his readers. Appar- 
ently he is perfectly serious, but that may be in order to accentuate 
the joke against those naive enough to accept him in good faith. 
At any rate, he has written a work which those with any taste for 
classical scholarship may read with the certainty of amusement and 
the probability of delight. His contention is that the “ Odyssey” was 
written by a woman, and his belief is, although on this point he does 
not insist on being followed by the reader, that the woman in question 
is Nausicaa, the delightful heroine of the washing episode of the 
sixth book. One could fancy the Homeric laughter with which the 
theory would be greeted “on the snowy top of cold Olympus,” if 
the great gods still presided there over mortal destinies. Mr. Butler 
is too fine a scholar to go far astray, and he makes out a good, or at 
least a plausible, case. I should personally like to believe him. It 
is true that I do not care to look upon the fair Nausicaa as, like an 
anticipatory Marie Corelli, singing her own well-merited praises. 
Comparing the nymph to Latona, we are asked to believe that she 
wrote concerning herself :— 


With equal grace Nausicaa trod the plain, 
And shone transcendent o’er the beauteous train. 


I use the translation assigned to Pope as that likely to appeal most 
directly to the majority of my readers. Stronger, of course, are the 
raptures of Ulysses :— 
** Bless’d is the father from whose loins you sprung ; 

Bless’d is the mother at whose breast you hung ; 

Bless’d are the brethren who thy blood divide, 

To such a miracle of charms allied. 

But bless’d o’er all, the youth with heavenly charms 

Who clasps the bright perfection in his arms.” 
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Nowise modest in assertion are the heroes of Homer, or those even 
of Shakespeare, and it may be that, accustomed to intercourse with 
them, women grew equally frank in self-eulogy. Personally, how- 
ever, I do not think that Nausicaa wrote the praise of herself. 


Tue “ Opyssey” WRITTEN By A WoMAN. 


OT quite convincing, indeed, are Mr. Butler’s efforts to prove 
that the “ Odyssey” was written by a woman at all, whoever 
the woman might be. It is obviously impossible for me to compress 
into a few lines an argument that occupies a volume of nearly three 
hundred pages. My real purpose is to introduce to such of my 
readers as are not already familiar with its existence a work which, 
whether regarded as a four de force or as a serious argument, rewards 
the closest attention. One reason why Mr. Butler thinks that a 
woman must have written it is that the author comes such “croppers” 
in regard to matters on which a man could scarcely go so far wrong. 
The writer, for instance, supposes that a ship has a rudder at each 
end ; that the wind whistles over waves; that a hawk while still on the 
wing tears its prey; that dry and well-seasoned timber can be cut 
from a growing tree, and that a lamb could live on two pulls a day 
at a ewe that was already milked. Errors such as these may perhaps 
be more easily made by women than men, but men fall into 
strange blunders. That the*** Odyssey” is not by Homer is a view 
now generally accepted. I am not scholar enough to enter upon the 
question of authorship. The authoress, whoever she was, lived, 
Mr. Butler holds, at Trapani, in Sicily, and it was around the island 
of Sicily that Ulysses sailed. Here, again, I am too ignorant to 
venture on an opinion. I think, however, that the attempt to 
localise the scene of the “ Odyssey ” is not likely to be very profitable. 
What, however, is profitable, in a sense, is to read Mr. Butler’s 
ingenious and brightly written volume for its own sake, and to leave 
to others the serious criticism for which he calls. 


Dr. Forses’s Lire oF Naro.eon III. 


HAVE read with much interest the “Life of Napoleon the 
Third ” of Dr. Archibald Forbes: ' a brief and picturesque record 

of a career forming an illustrious instance of what John Lydgate the 
Monk, translating from Boccaccio, calls “the Fall of Princes.” Very 
few hours will, in the case of an assiduous reader, serve for its peru- 
sal, and the occupation involves not a dull moment. The aim of the 
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author is to give a concise, continuous, and graphic account of a 
career, supplying facts rather than opinions, and leaving the reader to 
a great extent to furnish the application of what he reads. In the 
case of one whose entire career some of us remember, who has 
but recently disappeared, and concerning whom the youngest of us 
knows something, this is the right, in fact the only, plan to adopt. 
We are not yet far enough away to see in good perspective a man 
with whom we were in close association, who spent a great part of 
his life in our midst, made here some of his closest friendships, used 
us as a stepping-stone to his ambition, and contemplated—and was 
only by accident prevented from—treating us with the basest ingrati- 
tude. These things are shown us in Dr. Forbes’s book. Putting 
aside the question how far English shelter and protection enabled 
Napoleon to mature in safety his not very ingenious plots, there is no 
doubt that when he established his position as Emperor instead of 
President, the recognition accorded him by England was to him a 
matter of indescribable importance. His alliance with us in the war 
of the Crimea served more than anything else to consolidate his 
power, and the hospitality accorded him by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort strengthened his position in all respects. If, after all 
these things, he meant, even to the time of his collapse at Sedan, to 
head a coalition against this country, it proves less, perhaps, the 
exceptional baseness of his nature than the fact that what is called 
the haute politique is the most selfish and degraded thing in human 
experience, 


NAPOLEON’S THEORY OF GOVERNING THE FRENCH. 


APOLEON’S own estimate of the manner in which the French 
could or should be governed is said to have been to amuse 

them with a war every four years. I will neither attack nor defend 
that position. Napoleon at least acted on his convictions, and he 
tried the experiment, with what success the world knows. The war 
undertaken with England against Russia is now held to have been a 
mistake. This again is a question I will leave others to decide. It 
might be a mistake for France without being necessarily a mistake 
for its Emperor. The Italian campaign, by which it was followed, 
ended less brilliantly than it began. After passing through Milan 
amidst enthusiastic acclamations a painful contrast must have been 
felt “when,” says Dr. Forbes, “the victor of Magenta and Solferino 
was allowed to return from the scenes of his successes without a 
single cheer from the people whose country he had promised to free 
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from the.Alps to the Adriatic, but whom he was now abruptly 
abandoning,, leaving-his mission but half accomplished.” Following 
on this came the absorption by France of Savoy and Nice, the treaty 
for which was. signed in March 1860. France was enriched by the 
acquisition of two: fair provinces, the price for which was the loss of 
the friendship of England and the acquisition of the mistrust and 
hatred of Italy. Close on the heels of this triumph—or defeat, call 
it which you will—came the Mexican campaign, the tragic termina- 
tion of which prepared the way for the end of the French Empire. 
Not much triumph was there here at least, and when the tidings of 
the execution of the Emperor Maximilian reached the Tuileries on 
July 2, while the distribution of awards at the Great Exhibition of 
1867 was in progress, one hears without surprise that the proceedings 
‘were interrupted, and that the Emperor and Empress were stricken 
with deep sorrow.” One thinks more, however, of that other poor 
widowed Empress who, with her brain reeling under the shock of 
calamity and wrong, lives “partly in the solitude of Laeken, partly in 
her villa of Miramar, near Trieste.” 


THE EMPEROR HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD. 


HE last war with which Napoleon was to “amuse” France was 

that with Germany, which ended in the disruption of the 
Empire and the final—so far as anything concerning France can be 
said to be final—dismissal of the Napoleonic dynasty. The chapters 
in which these closing scenes of the Empire are depicted are the most 
absorbing .in interest in the volume. That Napoleon was jockeyed by 
Bismarck, and compelled to show himself the aggressor, when in fact 
he was the aggrieved, has long been known. Never, however, has it 
been shown so clearly as in Dr. Forbes’s fascinating work. The 
policy of the Emperor seems the more tortuous because it was unde- 
cided. The enlargement of Prussia following on the acquisition of 
provinces previously Danish, and the total defeat of Austria, aroused 
the jealousies as well as the apprehensions of France, who, embold- 
ened by her success in extorting compensation from Italy, thought 
to play the same game with Germany. Exactly as a skilful angler 
plays with a salmon did Bismarck play with Napoleon until war was 
declared, and the French army, well provided with maps of Germany, 
but in arrogant ignorance of its own borders, shuffled across the Saar 
and did nothing, while its adroit enemy planted the dagger in its 
heart. All these things are shown in a few brilliant pages, until, with 
the surrender of the French army at Sedan, comes the end of 
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Napoleonic rule, and the Emperor, who has striven so arduously to 
“amuse” his people, slinks cowed, beaten, and moribund to 
England. On these hospitable shores he finds once more as near 
an approach to happiness as he was to know. “He was visibly 
cheered,” says Dr. Forbes, “ by the warmth of his English welcome.” 


THE CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON III. 


N the whole, the verdict passed upon Napoleon by Dr. Forbes 
is lenient. Reasons of statecraft are held to be overmastering, 
and an indulgence is claimed for acts of a monarch which would 
never be extended to those of an individual. I have lived in circles 
in which the coup-d’état was regarded as a crowning iniquity. In the 
case of Dr. Forbes the attitude maintained seems nearer approval 
than condemnation. In this and other political matters I advance 
facts unaccompanied by comment. It may be that the cause of 
failure in Napoleon was the absence of resolution in action to sup- 
port his powers of initiation, which were unquestionably great. 
When the point was reached at which energetic action was impera- 
tively demanded, Napoleon was wanting. He was always more or 
less at the mercy of events, and he drifted on to his ruin. Such is 
the man as we see him in this latest biography. I still wonder, 
however, whether a firmer moral fibre might not have staved off 
calamity. He was always shifty and Mephistophilean. The hospi- 
tality and support he received from England did not prevent him 
. from plotting her overthrow ; and at the period when, unconsciously, 
his own fate hung in the balance, he was playing a double game 
with Austria and Prussia, negotiating with each a secret treaty 
directed against the other. Is it not possible, I ask, though I do 
not venture to answer my own question, that in statesmanship, as in 
private life, honesty might prove in the long run to be the best 
policy? Napoleon, at least, never gave it a chance, any more than 
did, for the matter of that, his great and finally triumphant adversary. 
A great addition to the attractions of this fascinating work consists in 
the portraits with which it overflows. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





